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Rallying  point  for  happy  times . . .  that's  Coca-Cola. 

Such  delicious,  matchless  flavor 

each  time  you  raise  a  frosty  bottle  to  your  lips. 

How  magical  its  refreshment, 
how  welcome  its  sparkling  goodness, 
how  perfectly  it  goes  with  other  food. 
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ttave  You  Called 


DID  YOU  KNOW  that  a 
free  service  is  available  for 
your  use  in  planning  modern 
schoolroom  lighting? 

Public  Service  has  an  experienced 
staff  of  Lighting  Representatives  ready 
to  help  you  in  every  way  possible.  These 
men  will  make  a  survey  of  your  present 
school  lighting  and  present  you  with  a 
lighting  plan  to  fit  your  needs  and  your 
budget. 

This  places  you  under  no  obligation 
whatsoever.  But  it  will  give  you  a  clearer 
idea  of  what  modern  school  lighting 
will  involve  and  exactly  how  it  will 
benefit  your  students  and  teachers.  A 
brighter,  more  cheerful  atmosphere  and 
the  right  light  by  which  to  read  and 
study  help  the  student  and  make  the 
teacher^s  job  that  much  easier. 

For  full  information  call  your  near¬ 
est  Public  Service  office. 
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Great 

for  going  places! 

NCB 

TRAVELERS 

CHECKS 

"Safe  money  is  coming  I"  That’s 
what  commercial  houses,  stores, 
transportation  companies,  hotels, 
motels,  restaurant  people  all  say 
the  world  over  when  they  see 
National  City  Bank  Travelers 
Checks  They’re  spendable  like 
cash  everywhere  you  travel — 
from  Massachusetts  to  Macedonia 
— and  are  promptly  refunded  if  lost 
or  stolen.  Cost  only  75<  per  $100. 
Good  until  used. 

Buy  them  at  your  bank. 


The  best  thing  you  know 
wherever  you  go 


NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

Sock«d  by  Th«  Notional  City  Bonk  of  Now  York 
Mombor  Fodorol  Oopotit  Intwronco  Corporation 


The  Morning  Post  .  .  . 

Not  every  letter  we  receive  is  a 
compliment.  We  recently  received  one 
that  expressed  precisely  the  feeling  of 
many  of  the  poorer  paid  teewhers  in 
the  State.  This  exchange  of  letters 
tells  a  story  that  is  surely  familiar  to 
teachers  but  which  few  persons  have 
ever  put  so  pointedly.  The  teacher 
preferred  not  to  be  identified,  so  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  remove  all 
jtersonal  references. 


NJEA  REVIEW; 

I  Just  wrote  out  a  check  for  $18. 
which  entitles  me  to  membership  in 
NEA,  NJEA,  and  the  local  and  county 
organizations. 

Each  month  I  read  a  magazine  filled 
with  statistics  and  material  informing 
me  of  all  the  wonderful  things  NEA  and 
NJEA  are  doing  for  me  and  my  col¬ 
leagues.  I  frankly  cannot  see  why  it 
should  cost  so  much  to  get  so  little. 

Your  brochure  tells  me  that  you  are 
fighting  for  state  aid.  I  speak  for  many 
teachers  who  would  like  to  know  why 
we  have  to  pay  to  have  the  state  equip 
its  schools. 

I  have  a  wonderful  Board  to  work 
for;  but  it  cannot  afford  to  supply  all 
the  needs  to  run  a  school.  This  month 
I  paid  $18  so  my  class  could  have  Eng¬ 
lish  workbooks.  I  must  type  up  my 
science  lessons,  because  there  was  not 
enough  money  left  after  repairing  the 
school  to  buy  my  class  textbooks.  I 
have  receipts  from  companies  the  last 
two  years  that  prove  I  spent  $300  for 
classroom  articles.  It  is  true,  my  school 
board  did  not  ask  me  to  do  so;  but  to 
give  the  children  what  I  thought  they 
should  have,  I  did  it  on  my  own. 

I  am  told  that  if  my  Job  were  taken 
from  me,  the  NJEA  would  fight  for  me. 
If  after  eleven  years  of  loyal  service, 
including  giving  the  children  my  week¬ 
ends  for  extra  curricular  activities,  this 
should  happen,  I  wouldn’t  ask  anyone 
to  fight  for  me.  I’d  go  to  work  in  a 
factory  or  “five  and  ten”  like  other 
teachers  I  have  known. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  got  more  for  our 
money  than  a  magazine  full  of  statis¬ 
tics,  particularly  those  that  state  that 
other  counties  are  receiving  higher 
wages  and  that  New  Jersey  salaries  are 
below  par.  We  know  that!  .  .  . 

A  teacher 


On  the  other  hand,  the  average  sal¬ 
ary  in  the  district  where  you  leach  has 
increased  over  50%  since  1947-48, 
and  the  Association’s  Minimum  Sal¬ 
ary  Bill,  which  is  now  before  the 
Legislature,  should  give  you  material 
help. 

Our  AssocuUion  s  struggle  for  State 
Aid  does  not  represent  the  use  of 
teacher-money  to  have  the  State 
equip  its  schools.  State  Aid  is  used 
primarily  for  current  expenses,  of 
which  teachers’  salaries  make  up 
about  70%.  /  am  not  sure  that  the 
facts  support  your  statement  that 
your  Board  cannot  afford  to  supply 
all  the  needs  to  run  a  school.  At  least, 
the  basis  on  which  State  Aid  is  dis¬ 
tributed  indicates  that  your  particular 
Board  is  not  making  as  great  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  raise  school  money  as  many 
other  Boards  in  the  State. 

The  facts  and  figures  which  have 
been  appearing  in  the  REVIEW  can 
be  used  and  are  being  used  by  many 
local  associations  to  persuade  their 
boards  to  improve  both  salaries  and 
the  physical  conditions  under  which 
they  teach.  NJEA’s  Field  Service 
would  be  available  to  your  local 
teacher  organization  to  help  do  this. 

The  Editor 


Here’s  what  we  wrote  her. 

We  certainly  agree  that  you  appear 
to  have  justi^ble  discontent  with  the 
situation  in  which  you  find  yourself. 
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Dear  Mr.  Johnson; 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  prompt, 
friendly,  and  courteous  reply  to  my  re¬ 
cent  letter. 

.  .  .  The  teachers  in  my  school  have 
asked  repeatedly  for  a  salary  schedule. 
This  seems  to  be  a  stumbling  block; 
and  there  is  no  apparent  hope  for  one 
in  the  future. 

What  most  teachers  are  objecting  to 
is  receiving  the  same  salary  as  someone 
with  a  year  or  two  of  college  and  little 
or  no  experience.  I  have  had  four  years 
of  university  training  and  eleven  years 
teaching  experience.  Yet  my  salary  is 
only  $100  ahead  of  someone  with  a  year 
and  a  half  of  college  and  one  year  ex¬ 
perience. 

I  truly  thought  that  my  Board  did 
not  receive  as  much  aid  as  other  schools. 
As  far  as  spending  my  own  money  goes, 
I  know  it  is  not  mandatory.  I  do  it  be¬ 
cause  I  feel  the  children  will  benefit. 
I  am  proud  of  my  profession  and  I  re¬ 
sent  having  to  prove  its  worth  to  the 
public.  Many  of  us  teach  because  we 
love  and  honor  our  profession  and  wisb 
to  dedicate  our  lives  to  molding  better 
citizens. 

We  Just  want  the  public  to  recognise 
the  need  for  good  teachers.  We  don't 
v/ant  to  feel  that  we  have  to  plead  with 
the  public  to  pay  us  a  living. 

The  teacher,  agmln. 


A  final  word  of  good  news  for  our 
writer  appears  on  pp.  157  &  158. 
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MRS.  MAY  C. 

Officern  | 

Grant  School,  Trenton 

DR.  RICHARD  T.  BECK . VicePreudemt 

Regional  H.S.,  Freehold 

DR.  JAMES  M.  LYNCH . Trtamrtr 

Morris  Township  Jr.  H.  S.,  Morristown 

Executive  Committee 

tilantic . MAZIF.  V.  .SCANLAN 

Bergen . 

. BARBARA  A.  WOLF 

. J.  BRITTON  DAVIS 

Camden . 

. A.  RUSSELL  KNIGHT 

. HAROLD  B.  SHILL 

Cumberland . 

Essex . 

MRS.  MYRTLE  MIDDLETON 

. CHARLES  GIESKE,  JR. 

. JOHN  W.  STOUFFER 

Hudson . 

. ELVIN  E.  FERRIS 

Hunterdon . 

. EDITH  ORT  THOMAS 

. RICHARD  R.  RORIN.SON 

. CECIL  ROBERTS 

Monmouth . 

. EVERETT  C  CURRY 

. LOUIS  CRONHOLM 

. H.  RICHARD  PRICE 

. JEANNE  VAN  WYK 

. ELIZABETH  BOZEARTH 

Somerset . 

. IDA  L  FRANCIS 

. JOHN  BENNETT 

Union . 

. HOLMES  CLIVER 

. MRS.  HELEN  M.  RHODF.S 

1  LesislaUve  Chairman . . RALPH  KEHS 

School  No.  3, 

Scotch  Plains 

. LENA  M.  PORRECA 

Jackson  Ave. 

School,  Hackensack 
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teacher  welfare— Teachers  in  need  of 
Association  advice  on  problems  involving 
tenure  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
members  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Teacher  Wel- 
(sre.  Chairman  of  this  Committee  is  Ethel 
M.  Sheldon.  Center  School.  Bloomfield. 
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RETIR  EMENT 


II  n  j  i  A  IJ 


INFORMATION 


Thousands  of  teachers  retiring  in 
the  next  ten  years  will  not  achieve  a 
fully  insured  Social  Security  status  as 
teachers.  Under  the  proposed  plan 
these  teachers  will  receive  their  full  re¬ 
tirement  allowance  both  before  and 
after  age  65  from  the  State  Retirement 
Fund  office.  Thousands  more  can 
elect  to  retire  either  with  or  without 
Social  Security  coverage  by  properly 
selecting  the  time  of  their  retirement. 
The  table  below  shows  (second  col¬ 
umn)  the  number  of  years  of  Social 
Security  coverage  as  a  teacher  required 
before  the  offset  will  be  applied  to 


When  Would  YOU  Be 
Fully  Insured  Under 
Social  Security? 

IF  THE  new  retirement  plan  is  ap¬ 
proved  and  if  the  law  becomes  ef¬ 
fective  on  January  1,  1956,  it  will  take 
until  January  1,  1966  before  all 
teachers  with  continuous  service  be¬ 
tween  those  dates  will  have  a  fuUy 
insured  status  under  Social  Security. 
This  is  highly  important  to  many 
teachers  who  are  now  over  age  50. 


the  retirement  allowance  at  age  65,  or 
at  retirement  if  after  age  65.  The  last 
column  shows  the  earliest  date  this 
coverage  can  be  achieved  if  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  the  new  plan  is  January 
1,  1956. 

From  this  table  we  see  that  teachers 
born  in  the  first  six  months  of  1900 
will  need  7  years  of  Social  Security 
coverage  to  achieve  a  fully  insured 
status.  This  would  at  least  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  January  1,  1963.  Therefore, 
if  these  teachers  retire  at  any  time  prior 


If  your  date  of 
birth  is 


Then  you  will  need  Social  Se¬ 
curity  coverage  as  a  teacher  be¬ 
fore  retirement  from  teaching  of 


Number 

Which 

WUl  be 

of  Tears 

Acquired 

By* 

Before  July  1,  1889 

1% 

July 

1, 

1957 

July  to  Dec.,  1889 

1% 

Oct. 

1. 

1957 

Jan.  to  June.  1890 

2 

Jan. 

1, 

1958 

July  to  Dec.,  1890 

2% 

Apr. 

1, 

1958 

Jan.  to  June,  1891 

2% 

July 

1, 

1958 

July  to  Dec.,  1891 

2% 

Oct. 

1, 

1958 

Jan.  to  June,  1892 

3 

Jan. 

1, 

1959 

July  to  Dec.,  1892 

3^4 

Apr. 

1. 

1959 

Jan.  to  June.  1893 

3H 

July 

1, 

1959 

July  to  Dec.,  1893 

3% 

Oct. 

1, 

1959 

Jan.  to  June,  1894 

4 

Jan. 

1, 

1960 

July  to  Dec.,  1894 

4>4 

Apr. 

1. 

1960 

Jan.  to  Jrme,  1895 

414 

July 

1, 

1960 

July  to  Dec.,  1895 

4»4 

Oct. 

1. 

1960 

Jan.  to  June.  1896 

5 

Jan. 

1, 

1961 

July  to  Dec.,  1896 

5>4 

Apr. 

1, 

1961 

Jan.  to  June,  1897 

5M 

July 

1, 

1961 

July  to  Dec.,  1897 

S\ 

Oct. 

1, 

1961 

Jan.  to  June,  1898 

6 

Jan. 

1, 

1962 

July  to  Dec.,  1898 

6>4 

Apr. 

1, 

1962 

Jan.  to  June,  1899 

6% 

July 

1. 

1962 

July  to  Dec.,  1899 

6% 

Oct. 

1. 

1962 

Jan.  to  June,  1900 

7 

Jan. 

1. 

1963 

July  to  Dec.,  1900 

714 

Apr. 

1. 

1963 

Jan.  to  June,  1901 

7>4 

July 

1. 

1963 

July  to  Dec.,  1901 

1% 

Oct. 

1, 

1963 

Jan.  to  June,  1902 

8 

Jan. 

1, 

1964 

July  to  Dec.,  1902 

8H 

Apr. 

1, 

1964 

Jan.  to  June,  1908 

8^ 

July 

1, 

1964 

July  to  Dec.,  1903 

8*4 

Oct. 

1. 

1964 

Jan.  to  June,  1904 

9 

Jan. 

1, 

1965 

July  to  Dec.,  1904 

9% 

Apr. 

1, 

1965 

Jan.  to  June,  1905 

9^ 

July 

1. 

1965 

July  to  Dec.,  1905 

9*4 

Oct. 

1, 

1965 

Jan.  1,  1906  or 

10 

Jan. 

1, 

1966 

thereafter 

•Assumes  Social  Security  coverage  begins  January  1,  1956. 

to  age  63,  no  Social  Security  offset 
will  be  applied  to  the  retirement  allow¬ 
ance  when  the  teachers  reach  age  65. 
These  teachers  are  still  eligible  to  re¬ 
ceive  at  age  65  whatever  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  benefits  they  have  earned  by  out¬ 
side  covered  employment,  or  as  a  wife 
or  dependent  husband  of  a  covered 
worker,  or  as  a  widow  or  a  dependent 
widower.  The  years  of  coverage  as 
teachers  under  the  new  retirement 
plan  would  be  eredited  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  and  may 
greatly  increase  the  Social  Security 
benefits  without  affecting  State  re¬ 
tirement  allowances. 

Case  Studies 

I — Judith  Smith 

As  an  example  of  the  importance  of 
selecting  the  most  advantageous  age  of 
retirement,  consider  Judith  Smith 
who  is  married  and  expects  to  be  eligi¬ 
ble  for  a  one-half  benefit  at  65  through 
her  husband  who  is  under  Social  Se¬ 
curity.  She  wishes  to  retire  before 
she  becomes  eligible  for  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  offset  on  her  teacher  retirement 
allowance.  By  doing  so,  she  can  re¬ 
ceive  a  full  retirement  allowance  of 
S2400  and  also  receive  an  expected 
$600  Social  Security  benefit  at  65  on 
account  of  her  husband’s  status.  She 
expected  to  retire  in  June  1%1  at 
age  65.  From  the  table  she  sees  that 
a  person  born  in  April  1896  becomes 
fully  insured  under  Social  Security 
on  January  1961  or  6  months  before 
sbe  plans  to  retire.  Therefore,  she 
retires  a  year  earlier,  in  June  1960. 
and  thus  avoids  the  Social  Security 
offset  on  her  teacher  retirement  al¬ 
lowance  at  age  65. 

II — Bob  James 

The  table  is  also  of  interest  to  Bob 
James  who  already  has  10  years  of 
Social  Security  coverage,  but  stopped 
outside  employment  in  1953.  His 
outside  earnings  in  1951,  1952,  and 
1953  were  $1500  each  year.  (In  this 
case,  earnings  before  1951  are  not 
used  in  computing  his  benefits  at  age 
65.)  He  is  now  51  and  does  not  plan 
to  earn  any  additional  money  from 
outside  employment.  These  14  years 
of  “no  earnings”,  even  though  5  years 
may  be  omitted,  reduce  his  Social  Se¬ 
curity  benefits  at  age  65  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  which  is  $30  per  month  or  $360 
per  year. 

Under  the  proposed  plan  he  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  retire  in  June  1965  at  age 
62  on  a  retirement  allowance  of  $3200. 
Born  in  July  1903,  the  table  indicates 
be  will  need  years  of  Social  Se¬ 
curity  coverage  as  a  teacher  before  the 

(Continued  on  Page  178) 
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CAPTURE  CHILDREN’S  INTEREST 


Geography,  history  and  related  subjects  seem  to 
come  to  life  with  this  fascinating  new  teaching  aid. 
It’s  the  first  map  of  the  entire  New  Jersey  area  with 
the  terrain  molded  in  bold,  third-dimensional  relief. 
Finished  in  12  artfully  blended  colors,  the  Aero 
Relief  M  ap  of  New  Jersey  gives  pupils  a  unique, 
realistic  ])er8|)ective — like  taking  a  high  altitude 
flight! 

With  this  map,  you  can  relate  New  Jersey  topog¬ 
raphy  to  its  agricultural  and  industrial  economy  . . . 
point  out  its  {mpulation  centers  .  .  .  trace  its  trans¬ 
portation  routes  over  land  and  water.  Because  the 
map  is  something  pupils  can  touch  as  well  as  see, 
your  lessons  make  a  lasting  impression. 

Teachers  and  geographers  helped  plan  and  develop 
the  Aero  map,  produced  by  the  world’s  leading 
aerial  mapping  company.  It  bears  over  1,350 
geographical  names:  cities,  villages,  counties,  na¬ 
tional  and  state  parks,  lakes,  bays,  mountains, 
rivers,  airports  and  important  highways. 


30  X  48  inches,  the  map  is  molded  from  a  single  sheet  of 
sturdy  V'inylite  . . .  weighs  only  1  lbs.  It  displays  easily 
anywhere.  Tough,  durable,  built  to  last  for  years. 


BE  SURE  YOUR  SCHOOL  HAS  ITI 


School  boards,  and  l*TA  groups  are  ordering  them  now. 
In  many  communities,  civic-minded  individuals  are 
buying  them  as  gifts  to  schools,  or  awards  to  outstanding 
scholars.  Be  sure  you  have  one  or  more  of  these  fascinating 
maps  in  your  school.  Only  $32.50,  F.O.B.,  Philadelphia. 
Shipped  in  corrugated  carton  serving  as  map  case. 
Order  now! 
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PRODUCERS  OF  THE  AERO  RELIEF  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  NOW  IN  USE  IN  SCHQOLS  AND  COLLEGES  EVERYWHERE 


From  the  desk  of... 
PRESIDENT  MAY  C.  SMITH 


Within  a  few  days  responsible  teacher-leaders  have  asked  me  these  questions: 

Why  doesn’t  NJEA  work  closely  with  other  large  State  organizations? 

Why  doesn’t  NJEA  publish  a  handbook  for  leaders  of  local  organizations? 

The  answers  to  both  questions  were  clear. 

NJEA  does  work  closely  with  virtually  every  large  State  organization.  During  the 
past  year  much  of  our  best  work  for  state  school  aid  was  done  through  the  New  Jersey 
Citizens  Committee  for  State  School  Aid  on  which  the  PTA.  the  Federated  Boards,  the 
League  of  Municipalities  and  the  AAUW  were  represented.  Most  of  these  organizations 
will  again  be  working  together  this  year  for  increased  State  aid  for  school  buildings. 

On  the  campaign  for  a  Medical-Dental  College,  our  Association  was  allied  with  a 
wide  range  of  State  organizations  from  the  CIO  to  the  Taxpayers  Association.  We 
have  been  joined  with  many  of  these  and  others  in  such  projects  as  the  State  Citizenship 
Conference  and  the  UN  Day  last  spring.  Th*  PTA  and  American  Legion  cooperate  on 
American  Education  Week  and  the  PTA  is  working  on  our  recruitment  campaign.  Your 
officers  have  met  with  the  officers  of  other  leading  State  organizations  and  even  have  been 
invited  to  attend  sessions  of  their  executive  committees. 

The  members  of  our  Association  who  a-ked  about  a  handbook  for  local  association 
leaders  were  amazed  to  discover  the  NJEA  last  spring  published  an  excellent  handbook, 
LEADING  A  LOCAL  ASSOCIATION,  which  contained  exactly  the  material  they  wanted. 
Other  members  have  been  surprised,  from  time  to  time,  to  discover  such  valuable  aids  as 
our  publication  for  new  teachers,  Welcome,  New  Jersey  Teacher,  our  teacher-recruitment 
pamphlet.  Teach  in  New  Jersey,  our  new  salary  film,  The  Busiest  Place  in  Town,  and  the 
many  other  available  field  and  welfare  services  of  NJEA. 

The  natural  conclusion  from  these  two  questions  about  services  which  NJEA  is  al¬ 
ready  providing  is  the  need  of  stronger  lines  of  communication  between  our  NJEA 
Headquarters  at  180  West  State  Street  and  its  membership.  It  is  not  a  one-way  opera¬ 
tion.  We  must  find  better  ways  of  letting  our  members  know  what  we  are  doing,  and  bet¬ 
ter  ways  of  finding  out  what  our  members  want — for  we  never  assume  that  we  are  doing 
all  that  needs  to  be  done. 

Frankly  1  don’t  know  the  answer.  Have  you  any  ideas? 

Sincerely  yours. 


^  NJEA  President 

P.S.  For  anything  worth  having  one  must  pay  the  price  and  the  price  is  always  work, 
patience,  love,  self-sacrifice — no  paper  currency,  no  promise  to  pay,  but  the  gold 
of  real  service. 

Merry  Christmas  to  all  of  you! 


.c  tc  U 


©  Aclniaite 


Committee  to  Propose 

1955-57  NJEA  Officers 

The  NJEA  Nominating  Committee 
will  meet  at  NJEA  Headquarters  on 
Friday,  January  14.  In  accordance 
with  the  NJEA  By-Laws,  it  will,  at 
this  first  meeting,  make  proposals  for 
nominations  for  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  Treasurer  for  1955-57. 
Names  so  proposed  will  be  announced 
in  the  REVIEW.  At  a  later  meeting, 
prior  to  March  18,  it  will  act  upon 
such  proposed  names  and  upon  no 
others.  At  this  meeting,  however,  it 
may  nominate  a  previously  named 
candidate  for  an  office  for  which  the 
person  was  not  formerly  a  candidate. 
A  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Nominating  Committee  is 
necessary  to  nominate. 

Members  of  the  1955  Nominating 
Committee  are;  Lyle  Knowles.  At¬ 
lantic  City;  Kathryn  Stillwell,  West- 
wood;  George  Dare,  Bordentown; 
Wayne  Rheimer,  Audubon ;  George 
W.  Meyer,  Ocean  City;  Edith  L. 
Poole,  Vineland;  Matthew  Smith. 
Livingston;  James  L.  Olson,  Pauls- 
boro;  Catherine  Varlese,  Kearny; 
Harry  Zanks,  High  Bridge;  Harry  R. 
Cooke,  Jr.,  Pennington;  Marion  Clas- 
son.  South  River;  Arthur  W.  Bentz. 
Red  Bank;  Gerald  C.  Quinlan.  Morris¬ 
town;  Joseph  Malta.  Jackson  Town¬ 
ship;  Charles  Robinson,  Clifton; 
Katherine  Gaventa.  Penns  Grove; 
Vivian  David,  Bound  Brook;  Mrs. 
Mary  Butcher,  Hamburg;  Mrs.  Mary- 
neil  Weldon,  Roselle;  and  Mrs.  Mabel 
Adams.  Hackettstown. 


Washington  National  Opens 
Separate  Claims  Office 

In  order  to  provide  members  of  the 
NJEA  Group  Accident  and  Health 
Insurance  Program  with  the  same 
prompt  and  efficient  service  which  has 
been  available  in  the  past,  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  Washington  Na¬ 
tional  Insurance  Company  to  establish 
a  separate  claims  office.  All  corre¬ 
spondence  relating  to  claims  under 
ibe  NJEA  plan  should  be  addressed 
to: 

Mr.  J.  R.  Gill,  Jr.,  Claims  Supervisor 
Washington  National  Insurance  Co. 
20  Branford  Place 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Phone:  MArket  3-36.52 


A-9  PASSES  SENATE 
BY  20-0  VOTE 

All  but  one  Senator  approves 
Association's  minimum 
salary  schedule  bill 

It  was  education  day  in  the  State 
Senate  on  November  15.  As  a  fitting 
climax  to  American  ELducation  Week 
and  the  highly  successful  NJEIA  Con¬ 
vention,  the  State  Senate  made  teach¬ 
ers  their  main  point  of  interest.  As  the 
only  major  piece  of  legislation  to 
come  up  for  consideration  on  that  date 
the  small  number  “A-9”  looked  mighty 
lonesome  on  the  Senate  Chamber’s 
calendar  board;  but  it  was  anything 
but  alone  when  time  came  for  a  vote. 

Senator  Hand  of  Union  County  made 
the  move  which  brought  the  bill  to 
the  Senate  floor.  After  stressing  the 
critical  importance  of  the  teacher  sal¬ 
ary  problem  he  yielded  to  Senator 
Dumont  of  Warren  County  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Elducation  commit¬ 
tee  who  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  proposal  in  attracting  teachers 
from  other  states.  He  showed  that  only 
a  small  portion  of  new  teachers  come 
from  the  states’  teacher  colleges;  and 
that  if  we  are  to  attract  recruits  from 
other  nearbv  states  we  must  provide 
legislation  similar  to  and  better  than 
the  salary  schedules  in  those  areas. 

Several  other  Senators  rose  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  bill.  Senator  Shershin  of 
Passaic  county  added  that  the  low 
salary  was  the  reason  he  left  teaching 
for  his  present  occupation,  “While  this 
is  the  Senate’s  gain,”  Senator  Forbes 
of  Somerset  answered,  “we  must  not 
let  this  continue  to  happen.”  He  point¬ 
ed  out  that  we  spend  far  greater  effort 
and  far  more  money  trying  to  find  a 
baby-sitter  one  night  a  week  than  we 
ever  do  in  trying  to  find  the  right 
teacher  for  our  children.  Senator 
Vogel  of  Middlesex  showed  how  the 
new  schedule  would  not  only  help  the 
new  teacher  but  also  teachers  nearing 
retirement  who  have  taught  so  many 
years  at  sub-standard  rates.  After  the 
new  scale  is  in  effect  they  can  expect 
a  higher  retirement  allowance  since 
the  pension  is  based  on  the  average 
salary  of  the  five  years  before  retire¬ 
ment. 

When  the  roll  call  was  taken,  all  but 
Senator  Lance  of  Hunterdon  County, 
who  passed,  answered  “Yes”.  The  clerk 


StMte  :»enator  Kenneth  C.  Hand  (K., 
Lnion)  sponsored  A-9  when  it  passed 
the  Senate  on  November  IS. 


tallied  the  v«»tes  20  Yeas —  0  Nays, — 
the  rap  of  the  gavel  declared  the  bill 
pai-sed,  and  on  it  went  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  desk  for  the  final  step  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  first  mandatory  schedule 
of  minimum  salaries  for  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

Senate  Passes  S-81 
Over  Governor’s  Veto 

In  a  sudden  surprise  move  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  November  15  repassed  NJElA’s 
Senate  Bill  81  by  a  16-2  vote.  Under 
the  sponsorship  of  Senator  Walter 
Jones  of  Bergen  County  the  Senate 
followed  their  action  on  A-9  with  this 
unprecedented  move.  It  is  the  first 
time  since  the  new  State  Constitution 
went  into  effect  that  the  Senate  has 
passed  a  conditionally  vetoed  bill  with¬ 
out  inserting  the  provisions  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  governor. 

The  bill  would  remove  the  one  year 
restriction  on  purchase  of  prior  serv¬ 
ice  for  members  of  the  Teachers  Pen¬ 
sion  and  Annuity  Fund.  Previously 
members  could  purchase  up  to  10 
years  prior  service  in  other  states  and 
unlimited  prior  service  in  New  Jersey 
only  within  one  year  after  joining  the 
T  P  A  F.  In  removing  this  one  year 
limitation  Senator  Jones  emphasized 
that  the  state  would  further  be  able  to 
carry  out  its  intent  in  the  already 
passed  A-9  of  attracting  more  teachers 
from  other  states  into  the  New  Jersey 
schools. 

The  bill  must  still  receive  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Assembly  to  com¬ 
plete  its  passage  over  the  Governor’s 
veto. 
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What  A-9  Means  to  the 
New  Jersey  Teacher 

L.  Minimum  Salary —  A  minimum  salary  of  $3,000 
for  any  full  time  member  of  the  professional  staff 
of  a  public  school  who  holds  a  valid  permanent, 
limited  or  provisional  certificate  appropriate  to  his 
office,  position,  or  employment. 


Employment  Increment —  An  annual  increment 

of  $150  for  one  academic  year  of 

employment. 

Minimum  Salary  Schedule — 

Tears  of  Employment 

Salary 

1 

$3,000 

2 

3,150 

3 

3300 

4 

3,450 

5 

3,600 

6 

3,750 

7 

3,900 

8 

4,050 

9 

4,200 

10 

4,350 

11 

4,500 

12 

4.650 

13 

4,800 

14  (with  a 

4,950 

Bachelor’s 

degree) 

15  (with  a 

5,100 

Bachelor’s 

degree) 

16  (with  a 

5350 

Master’s 

degree) 

17  (with  a 

5,400 

Master’s 

degree) 

4.  Non*degree  Limit —  Teachers  without  a  college 
degree  must  receive  13  increments  giving  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $4,800  for  the  13th  year  of  teaching  and 
thereafter. 


3.  Bachelor^s  Degree  Limit —  Teachers  w  i  t  h  a  I  ] 

Bachelor’s  degree  or  equivalent  of  128  semester  |  I 

hours  must  receive  additional  increments  for  the  I  ' 

14th  and  15th  years  giving  a  minimum  $5,100  for  |  | 

the  15th  year  and  thereafter.  I 

6.  Master's  Degree  Limit —  Teachers  with  a  Mas-  I 

ter’s  degree  or  equivalent  of  30  additional  semester  I 

hours  in  graduate  courses  must  receive  addi  I 

tional  increments  for  the  16th  and  17th  years  giving  | 

a  minimum  of  $5,400  for  the  17th  year  and  there-  | 

after. 

7.  Adjustment  Increment —  On  September  1.  I 
1955  any  teacher  who  is  below  his  place  on  the 

salary  schedule  shall  receive  then  and  thereafter  an  1  1 

additional  $150  a  year  adjustment  increment  until  |  J 

he  attains  his  proper  place  on  the  schedule.  ^ 

8.  Adjustment  to  $3000 —  However,  all  teachers 

receiving  less  than  $3000  must  be  adjusted  to  this  P 

minimum  when  the  hill  takes  effect. 

9.  Bargaining —  After  the  bill  takes  effect,  a  new 
teacher  may  bargain  with  the  school  board  for  his 
salary  for  the  initial  year. 

Example —  If  the  new  teacher  has  had  10  years 
teaching  experience  and  agrees  to  start  at  $3600  | 

the  Board  must  provide  the  $150  a  year  adjustment 
increment  as  well  as  the  $150  a  year  employment  j 

increment  until  the  teacher  is  at  his  proper  place  || 

on  the  schedule.  1 

10.  Veterans — Up  to  4  years  of  active  military  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  United  States  shall  be  credited  as  equiv¬ 
alent  to  years  of  employment.  This  means  military 
service  since  July  1,  1940.  It  does  not  apply  to  no? 

limit  leaves  of  absence.  ^ 

I  1.  Unlimiting —  Nothing  in  the  act  interferes  in  an)  ^ 

way  with  any  salary  schedule  provided  it  meets  * 

these  minimum  requirements.  A  Board  may  provide 
any  amount  over  and  above  this  schedule.  < 

1 2.  The  Home-Rule  Provision — A  school  hoard  ma)  I 

withhold  for  inefficiency  or  good  cause  the  employ¬ 
ment  increment,  adjustment  increment  or  both  of 
any  teacher  in  any  year.  This  requires  special  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  board;  and  the  teacher  has  the  righi 
of  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  of  Elducation.  An) 
such  withheld  increment  may  not  he  considered  ir 
future  years  as  reason  for  adjustment. 


THE  VOTING  RECORD 


How  your  Senator  voted  on  NJEA-backed 
bills  on  November  15 

A-9  8-81  A-J»  8-81 


ATLANTIC— Farley,  R  .  Yes  Yes 

BERGEN — Jones,  R  .  Yes  Yes 

BURLINGTON— McCay,  R  .  Yes  Yes 

CAMDEN— Wallace.  R  .  Yes  Yes 

CAPE  MAY— Smith,  R  .  Yes  Yes 

CUMBERLAND — Sharp,  D  .  Yes  Passed 

ESSEX— Anton,  R  .  Yes  Yes 

GLOUCESTER— Hannold,  R  . Yes  Yes 

HUDSON— Murray,  D  .  Yes  No 

HUNTERDON — Lance,  R  .  Passed  Yes 

MERCER— Ridolfi,  D  .  Yes  Passed 


MIDDLESEX— Vogel, 

D  . 

. Yes 

No 

MONMOUTH— Stout , 

R  . 

.  Yes 

Yet 

MORRIS— Hillery,  R 

Yef 

OCEAN— Mathis.  R 

. Yes 

Yei 

PASSAIC— Shershin, 

R  . 

. Yes 

Yef 

SALEM — Summerill, 

R  . 

. Yes 

Yes 

SOMERSET— Forbes, 

R  . 

.  Yes 

Yes 

SUSSEX— Harper,  R 

.  Yes 

Passed 

UNION— Hand.  R  .. 

. Yes 

Yes 

WARREN — Dumont, 

R  . 

.  Yes 

Yes 
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Tall  as  a  Ma^ic  Beanstalk 


by  Dorothea  M.  Wein 
Helping  Teacher,  Camden  County 


JAY  came  in  from  the  playground,  cold  outside!” 

■‘As  cold  as  .  .  prompted  Mrs.  Griffith,  Jay’s  kinder¬ 
garten  teacher.  “What  does  cold  mean?” 

“As  cold  as  your  teeth  when  you  bite  an  apple,”  ex¬ 
plained  one  child. 

“As  cold  as  icy  sheets  in  winter,”  added  another. 

When  Jay  went  indoors,  he  told  the  other  children 
About  the  game  “as  cold  as”.  All  during  the  day  other 
children  added  to  the  game: 

— as  cold  as  an  empty  house  in  winter. 

— as  cold  as  the  handles  on  my  bicycle. 

— as  cold  as  the  piano  keys  in  our  front  room. 

— as  cold  as  ice  cream  when  you  eat  it  too  fast. 

— as  cold  as  last  winter  when  I  broke  through  the 
ice  and  had  to  walk  home. 

— as  cold  as  last  night  when  I  had  two  bottles  of 
milk  to  carry  home  and  no  ruittens  on. 

— as  cold  as  when  I  lost  my  milk  money  and  had  to 
Ash  it  out  of  the  drain. 

This  idea  didn’t  just  happen.  Mrs.  Griffith  had  read 
An  article  called,  “As  Deep  as  a  Giant”  written  by 
Claudia  Lewis  and  she  was  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  see  how  her  children  would  respond. 

Another  day,  just  before  rest  period,  the  children 
experimented  with  “as  quiet  as”.  Mary  Louise  began, 
■‘as  quiet  as  a  little  ant  runs.”  Other  followed  as  they 
lay  back  on  their  cots: 

— as  quiet  as  after  the  refrigerator  stops. 

— as  quiet  as  clouds  change  shape. 

— as  quiet  as  fog  comes  down  and  nobody  told  me 
what  it  was. 

— as  quiet  as  clouds  cover  the  sun  and  it  gets  all 
gray. 

— as  quiet  as  a  fly  moves  its  wings  up  and  down. 

— as  quiet  as  a  satin  ribbon  on  my  hair. 

— as  quiet  as  I  get  better  when  I’ve  been  sick. 

— as  quiet  as  my  eyes  when  I  go  to  sleep. 
iNo  one  worried  about  quiet  and  quietly  at  this  stage  of 
ereativeness.) 

A  good  idea  spreads  and  soon  children  in  other  rooms 
were  trying  the  idea,  too.  Mrs.  Bodine’s  second  grade 
tried,  “as  easy  as”. 

— as  easy  as  daisies  grow  in  our  fields. 

— as  easy  as  flowers  die  when  you  pick  too  many. 

— as  easy  as  pudding  goes  down. 

— as  easy  as  our  baby  opens  his  eyes  if  I  move  when 
I  am  holding  him. 

— as  easy  as  I  get  out  of  breath  if  I  run  too  far. 

— as  easy  as  I  dance  when  I  hear  music. 

— as  easy  as  painting  on.  the  easel. 

'^her  schools  played  with  the  idea,  too! 

— as  slow  as  a  tree  grows. 

— as  slow  as  my  new  teeth  are  coming  in. 

— as  slow  as  I  grow  big. 


— as  slow  as  Christmas  comes. 

— as  slow  as  my  grandpa  has  to  walk. 

— as  slow  as  one  baker  making  all  the  bread  in  the 
world.  (They  had  just  visited  a  bakery.) 

— as  hard  as  it  is  to  run  with  a  sore  foot. 

— as  hard  as  it  is  to  grow  an  extra  arm. 

— as  hard  as  it  is  to  cut  your  hair  like  the  barber 
does. 

— as  hard  as  it  is  for  my  daddy  to  lift  ashes  to  our 
cellar  window. 

— as  hard  as  concrete  when  you  fall  on  iL 
— as  hard  as  eating  a  plum  pit. 

— as  hard  as  lifting  the  whole  United  States. 

— as  deep  as  two  cellars. 

— as  deep  as  from  the  moon  down. 

— as  deep  as  the  deepest  hole  I  can  dig  and  there’? 
still  dirt  down  below. 

— as  deep  as  a  pool  of  water  looks  to  a  caterpillar 
hanging  over  it. 

— as  flat  as  a  nose  on  a  window. 

— as  flat  as  cellophane  you  try  to  get  off  a  candy. 

— as  flat  as  the  hat  I  don’t  like  on  my  mother. 

— as  flat  as  a  raindrop  when  it  spreads  on  the  dry 
sidewalk. 

— as  flat  as  an  envelope  that  lost  its  valentine. 

— as  flat  as  a  notebook  that  ought  to  have  something 
in  it. 

— as  funny  as  the  rabbit  (in  a  story  they  read)  that 
stubbed  his  toe  on  a  hamburger. 

— as  funny  as  when  Francie  put  her  coat  on  back¬ 
wards  and  Miss  Cook  buttoned  it  that  way. 

— as  funny  as  Eldward’s  coonskin  cap  that  fell  on 
the  floor  and  Miss  MacDowell  thought  it  was  a  real 
animal. 

— as  tall  as  my  father. 

— as  tall  as  you  and  me  together. 

— as  tall  as  an  insurance  building. 

— as  tall  as  a  circus  giant. 

— as  tall  as  a  magic  beanstalk. 

— as  tall  as  the  Christmas  tree  at  the  City  Hall. 

— as  tall  as  a  giraffe’s  eye. 

— as  tiny  as  whiskers  on  a  little  mouse. 

— as  tiny  as  our  baby’s  finger  nails. 

— as  tiny  as  an  elf  wing. 

— as  tiny  as  banana  seeds. 

— as  tiny  as  things  I  want  to  say  and  can’t  remem¬ 
ber  when  I  talk. 

These  teachers  were  thrilled  to  find  that  it  isn’t 
necessary  to  teach  children  to  use  language  creatively. 
The  most  important  thing  a  teacher  does,  they  have 
come  to  believe,  is  to  become  aware  of  the  keenness  of 
children’s  observations  and  the  freshness  of  their  re¬ 
actions  and  to  give  them  many  opportunities  to  share 
their  experiences. 
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Education  at  Mid -Century 

Ellis  A.  Apgar.  honored  by  this  lecture,  u-as  New  Jersey's  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  from  1866  to  1885.  A  graduate  of  Rutgers  University, 

Class  of  1866.  he  has  truly  been  called  the  "father  of  public  education  in  New 
Jersey."  It  was  on  his  behalf,  with  this  address  by  the  present  incumbent  of 
the  State's  highest  office  in  education,  that  the  School  of  Education  of  Ru'gers, 

The  State  University  of  New  Jersey,  inaugurated  the  first  of  the  annual  Apgar 
Lectures. 

by  Dr.  Frederick  M.  Raubi.ncer 


.A.S  we  lace  the  problems  of  public  education  in  the 
United  States  in  the  middle  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 
we  shall  be  aimless  and  divided  unless  our  answers  are 
discovered  in  historical  perspective.  It  is  next  to  useless 
to  debate  education  in  the  abstract.  Education  anywhere 
and  in  any  time  has  been  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  the 
particular  society  in  which  it  has  functioned.  In  primi¬ 
tive  societies,  anthropologists  found  the  formal  induction 
of  the  youne  to  he  strictly  bound  by  tribal  customs  and 
taboos.  In  ancient  Sparta,  education  served  one  purpose. 
In  neighboring  Athens,  it  served  quite  another.  In  our 
own  time,  we  have  seen  the  schools  of  Germany  used 
to  advance  Nazi  political,  economic,  and  racial  theories. 
In  the  Communist  countries,  we  have  observed  education 
perverted  to  the  purposes  of  Marxist  totalitarianism. 

What  then  is  the  historical  setting  for  American 
schools?  It  extends  at  least  as  far  into  the  past  as  the 
settlement  of  this  country  and  its  origins  lie  far  deeper 
in  the  streams  of  western  thought. 

M  ORE  than  300  years  ago  the  early  settlers  from 
Europe  established  their  foothold  upon  the  shores  of  this 
great  continent.  IUnknown  to  them  at  the  time,  thev  were 
new'comers  to  a  land  whose  rich  soil,  splendid  forests, 
fabulous  mineral  deposits  and  rushing  streams  were  one 
dav  to  be  the  source  of  untold  wealth  and  magnificent 
power.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  virgin  land,  a  perfect  land 
for  the  great  experiment  in  self-government  destined  to 
begin  a  little  more  than  1.50  years  after  the  first  colonists 
settled  in  Massachusetts.  These  early  settlers  and  those 
who  joined  them  in  the  next  100  vears  were  for  the  most 
part  uncommon,  common  men.  They  were  common  men 
because  thev  did  not  represent  the  hereditary  rank  .and 
station  of  the  countries  from  which  thev  came.  Thev 
had  had  their  taste  of  being  poor  and  of  being  oppressed. 
They  were  uncommon  because  few  persons  in  those  days 
without  unusual  courage  and  faith,  moral  fortitude  and 
physical  stamina  could  or  would  brave  the  Atlantic  voy¬ 
age  or  could  survive  the  hardships  of  a  new  land. 

These  men  and  women  brought  with  them  to  the  new 
country  beliefs  and  ways  of  thinking  affected  by  at  least 
two  great  traditions.  One  was  the  Hebraic-Christian  sys¬ 
tem  of  ethics  based  upon  the  belief  that  every  man  is 
the  child  of  his  Creator.  They  believed  that  to  God  all 
men  are  precious;  that  each  man.  therefore,  has  dignity 
and  value  and  that  the  sanctity  of  the  individual  con¬ 


science  is  paramount.  This  kind  of  faith  was  the  moving 
force  behind  the  establishment  of  schools  in  the  days 
of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  giving  rise  to  the  first  pub¬ 
licly  supported  schools  in  1642.  For  the  first  time  in  anv 
English  speaking  country  a  legislative  body  representing 
the  state  ordered  that  all  children  be  taught  to  read. 

The  second  great  tradition  represented  the  optimistic 
spirit  of  Humanism  coming  to  flower  in  ancient  Greece, 
and  rediscovered  in  the  great  period  of  the  Renaissance. 
Humanism  took  a  cheerful  view  of  temporal  existence. 
It  placed  faith  in  man's  reason  and  in  his  intelligence. 
It  believed  in  and  supported  the  principles  of  free  in¬ 
quiry  and  thus  indirectly  opened  the  way  for  the  scien¬ 
tific  age.  It  encouraged  the  maximum  development  of 
the  individual  and  took  pride  in  his  excellence.  Both 
traditions  were  joined  when  the  founders  of  our  Republic 
wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Consti¬ 
tution  with  its  Bill  of  Rights;  when  their  great  experi¬ 
ment  in  self-government  was  launched.  “We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident.”  the  Declaration  said,  “that 
all  men  are  created  equal  and  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap¬ 
piness.”  Government,  it  was  maintained,  derived  its  just 
powers  only  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

The  principles  expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  in  the  Constitution  rested  on  the  premise 
that  men  are  capable  of  self-government;  that  govern¬ 
ment  exists  for  man  and  not  man  for  government.  They 
underlay  the  safe-guards  of  those  rights  which  are  de¬ 
fined  in  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
ft  requires  no  argument  to  prove 
that  the  pupils  make  better  progress 
in  a  school  where  the  same  teacher 
remains  year  after  year.  .  ,  ,  The 
poorly  paid  and  constantly  migrating 
teacher  has  but  little  incentive  to  spur 
him  on  to  better  things. 

ELLIS  A.  APGAR 
1884 

The  early  leaders  saw  clearly  that  if  the  experiment 
were  to  succeed,  those  who  were  to  govern  themselves 
must  have  free  access  to  knowledge.  Thev  must  be  en¬ 
lightened.  They  knew  that  if  men  were  to  govern  them¬ 
selves  they  must  also  have  at  their  command  the  means 
to  learn  how  to  govern  themselves  wisely.  The  civic  pur¬ 
pose  of  public  schools  came  into  prominence.  Jefferson 
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wrote  to  James  Madison  from  Paris  in  1787  saying: 
’‘Above  all  things  I  hope  the  education  of  the  common 
people  will  be  attended  to;  convinced  that  on  their  good 
sense  we  may  rely  with  the  most  security  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  a  due  degree  of  liberty.”  Washington  in  his 
Farewell  Address  said:  “Promote  then  as  an  objective 
of  primary  importance  institutions  for  the  general  dif¬ 
fusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of 
a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential 
that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened.”  John  Jay, 
the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  writing  to 
his  friend.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  said:  “Nothing  should 
be  left  undone  to  afford  all  ranks  of  people  the  means 
of  obtaining  a  proper  decree  of  education  at  a  cheap 
and  easy  rate.”  Shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  a  number  of  the  states  took  direct  notice  of  this 
need  either  by  incorporating  provisions  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  schools  in  their  constitutions  or  by  special  ac¬ 
tions  of  their  legislatures.  New  England  people,  emigrat¬ 
ing  into  the  great  Northwest  territory,  carried  with  them 
this  idea  and  incorporated  it  into  the  laws  of  those  states 
created  out  of  the  territory. 

The  very  early  .schools  were  for  the  most  part  simple 
schools,  simply  organized.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
a  supplement  to  a  way  of  life  which  was  education  in 
itself.  Almost  all  men  in  those  days  were  self-sufficient, 
independent,  landowning  farmers.  The  family  was  the 
center  of  activity  for  young  and  old.  The  child  almost 
from  infancy  was  a  responsible  member  of  the  family 
group.  The  boy  had  his  chores.  He  learned  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  the  planting  and  in  the  harvest,  in  caring  for 
the  farm  animals,  in  contributing  his  share  toward  the 
production  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  The  girl  learned 
home-making  through  taking  an  active  and  responsible 
part  in  the  making  of  a  home.  School  terms  were  short 
and  served  as  an  adjunct  tq  the  education  of  the  home 
and  the  community  by  teaching  the  child  to  read,  to 
write,  to  figure  simple  accounts.  The  kinds  of  occupations 
were  few.  Transportation  and  communication  were  slow. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  only  one  town  in  the 


entire  country  could  boast  a  population  of  50.000.  In 
the  early  decades  after  the  founding  of  the  Republic 
there  were  few  good  roads.  There  were  no  railroads,  no 
telegraph,  no  mechanical  farm  equipment,  the  ocean  was 
wide  and  Europe  far  away,  and  such  things  as  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  the  airplane,  radio,  television,  and  modern  im¬ 
plements  of  war  were  undreamed  of  and  far  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

swift  change  we  have  come  to  the  middle  of  this 
Twentieth  Century.  An  entire  way  of  life  has  passed. 
Applied  science,  mass  production,  instantaneous  com¬ 
munication  around  the  globe,  travel  faster  than  the  speed 
of  sound,  the  growth  of  cities,  the  family  no  longer  a 
self-contained  unit;  the  community  changed  and  all  but 
erased  because  of  swift  and  easy  transportation;  men 
and  women  dependent  upon  machines  for  a  livelihood, 
and  an  economy  complex  almost  beyond  understanding; 
all  give  testimony  to  the  fact  that  almost  suddenly  man¬ 
kind  on  this  continent  has  been  faced  with  a  new  ag^ 
a‘nd  a  new  civilization.  The  oceans  are  ponds  and  a  mid- 
western  city  takes  thought  for  its  own  protection  from 
sudden  destruction  winging  across  the  Pole  from  a  dis¬ 
tant  base.  At  the  same  time,  astounding  skill  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  material  goods  has  eased  man's  ancient  bur¬ 
den  of  work,  producing  a  material  wealth  unsurpassed. 
Controlled  are  the  diseases  which  once  scourged  the 
earth.  Opened  before  us  we  see  the  possibilities  of  an 
atomic  age  holding  both  terror  and  hope.  With  all  this, 
such  complex  and  rapid  development  threatens  to  over¬ 
whelm  us  and  to  dwarf  the  spirit  of  man. 

Twenty-fite  yean  ago  the  only  ap¬ 
paratus  needed  in  the  schoolroom  was 
an  instrument  of  torture.  The  teacher 
with  his  rattan  was  fully  equipped  for 
his  work.  ...  The  warfare  between 
master  and  pupils  was  constant.  ... 

Who,  today,  would  like  to  have  his 
children  sub’‘?^ted  to  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  in  schiwl  some  of  us  experienced? 

...  The  only  argument  that  can  be 
advanced  in  favor  of  the  rod  is  that 
it  is  a  necessary  mode  of  discipline  for 
the  poorer  class  of  teachers:  those  who 
by  their  persomdity  are  not  able  to 
command  that  request  which  secures 
good  order.  ...  A  school  is  not  properly 
disciplined  unless  good  feeling  pre¬ 
vails. 

ELUS  A.  APGAR 
1883 

Not  only  have  conditions  in  our  own  country  changed, 
but  the  relation  of  our  country  to  a  large  section  of  the 
world  has  also  changed.  For  generations  we  were  taught 
to  believe  that  democratic  forms  of  government  repre¬ 
sented  an  inevitable  and  progressive  stage  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  social  systems.  It  was  only  a  question  of  time, 
we  thought,  until  all  nations  would  emulate  our  example 
and  all  men  would  be  free  as  we  wished  them  to  be.  It 
was  a  shock  to  discover  within  our  own  lifetime  that 
such  was  not  the  fact.  Now  we  know  that  what  we  be¬ 
lieve  stands  challenged  by  the  totalitarian,  communist 
ideology.  We  have  found  that  democracy  is  not  easy  and 
that  it  is  not  self-perpetuating.  For  the  first  century  and 
more  of  our  experiment,  we  had  the  freedom  to  develop 
our  system  unhampered.  Now  we  face  a  sharp  exterior 
challenge.  What  we  once  could  do  almost  casually  we 
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must  now  do  imperatively.  Because  of  this  exterior  threat 
we  have  seemed  at  times  to  be  disillusioned  but  more 
regrettably  we  have  at  times  seemed  to  waver  in  our 
support  of  the  principles  on  which  our  Republic  was 
founded. 

Lettona  must  be  learned  and  boolcs 
are  excellent  aids,  but  in  their  use  we 
must  remember  that  we  are  seeking 
culture,  dev^opment,  and  growth  as 
well  as  the  acquisition  of  facts, 

ELLIS  A.  APGAR 
1886 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties,  however,  it  is  only  by  hold¬ 
ing  fast  to  the  principles  and  relating  them  intelligently 
to  the  perplexities  of  our  age  and  civilization  that  we  can 
make  wise  decisions  about  our  schools.  What  does  this 
mean?  It  must  be  apparent  that  what  is  called  for  is  not 
as  simple  as  an  improved  course  in  civics;  not  a  vaeue 
training  in  good  citizenship.  The  times  call  for  nothing 
less  than  a  rich,  diversified  program  of  public  education 
which  taken  as  a  whole  produces  people  capable  of 
grasping  the  great  issues  before  us;  which  is  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  the  development  of  the  full  po¬ 
tential  of  every  boy  and  girl.  Its  aim  must  be  to  help 
develop  men  and  women  who  understand  the  privileges 
and  obligations  of  freedom  and  who  are  prepared  in¬ 
tellectually  and  emotionally  to  defend  the  privileges  and 
to  carry  out  the  obligations.  It  must  contribute  toward 
an  intelligent  electorate  capable  of  making  a  critic.al 
appraisal  of  public  policies.  It  must  develop  the  neces¬ 
sary  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  those  in  public  office 
to  use  their  powers  wisely.  Since  our  ability  to  maintain 
our  way  of  life  depends  upon  a  virile,  adaptable,  and 
productive  economy,  we  must  see  to  it  that  our  man¬ 
power  is  developed  to  its  greatest  possibilities. 

To  find  the  way  to  such  an  education,  we  must  ask 
the  big  rather  than  the  little  questions  about  our  schools. 
Big  questions  demand  and  get  big  answers.  Little  ques¬ 
tions  bring  forth  only  the  little  answers. 

We  may  pay  full  tribute  to  the  tremendous  contribu¬ 
tion  our  schools  have  made  in  the  past  to  the  very  pur¬ 
poses  which  have  been  outlined  here.  We  acknowledge 
their  past  value  in  raising  our  standard  of  living.  We 
know  that  they  stood  as  a  symbol  of  hope  to  the  waves 
of  immigrants  whom  they  helped  to  initiate  into  our 
society.  We  know  the  ways  in  which  they  have  helped 
to  unify  the  people.  We  know  that  for  many  they  have 
given  practical  meaning  to  equality  of  opportunity.  In 
short,  any  one  who  pauses  to  reflect  must  acknowledge 
the  debt  which  our  nation  already  owes  to  its  schools. 

However,  changing  times  and  changing  needs  place 
changing  demands  upon  our  institutions.  We  look  to  the 
past  to  get  our  bearings.  We  examine  the  present  to  de¬ 
termine  our  problems.  We  look  to  the  future  with  the 
knowledge  that  there  is  work  to  be  done.  Sometimes 
those  who  are  critical  of  our  present  schools  look  back¬ 
ward  with  nostalgia  rather  than  with  full  facts  at  hand. 
The  facts  are  that  in  spite  of  the  astonishing  development 
of  our  school  system,  the  past  left  something  to  be  de¬ 
sired. 

Fifty  years  ago  in  the  United  States  £is  a  whole,  only 
one  child  in  ten  of  high  school  age  was  in  school.  The 
other  nine  had  dropped  by  the  wayside,  many  with  only 
a  few  years  of  common  schooling.  Todav  eight  out  of 
ten  of  this  age  group  are  in  high  school.  Yet  such  is  the 
demand  for  an  ever  higher  level  of  training,  that  indus¬ 


try  and  the  Armed  Forces  alike  deplore  the  present 
dropout  rate  in  our  high  schools. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  fewer  than  250.000  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  post-high  school  institutions,  represent¬ 
ing  four  per  cent  of  the  age  group  18-21.  In  1950,  there 
were  more  than  two  million  enrolled.  Making  allowance 
for  the  abnormal  situation  created  by  returning  veterans, 
it  is  estimated  that  twenty  per  cent  of  the  18-21  age 
group  was  enrolled.  Yet  such  is  the  need  in  certain  fieldk 
notably  the  technical  vocations,  that  the  su;»ply  of  col¬ 
lege  trained  personnel  does  not  equal  the  demand. 

In  spite  of  the  good  work  done  in  the  past,  the  1950 
census  reveals  that  there  were  79.000  persons  in  Ne\» 
Jersey  25  years  of  age  or  over  who  reported  no  formal 
schooling.  On  person  in  eleven,  or  281,000,  had  com¬ 
pleted  less  than  five  years  of  schooling.  Most  of  these 
represent  people  who  were  of  school  age  from  30  to  50 
years  ago.  The  number  of  people  in  our  State  with  less 
than  a  fifth  grade  education  is  greater  than  the  number 
who  have  completed  college. 

In  some  of  our  districts  so  many 
pupils  are  crowded  into  a  single  n»om, 
in  charge  of  a  single  teacher,  that 
good  work,  or  even  fair  work  is  im¬ 
possible.  There  is  a  limit  to  which  we 
cannot  go  without  injury  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  f  am  convinced  that  there 
are  many  schoolrooms  in  the  State 
where  more  harm  is  being  done  .  ,  . 
than  can  be  compensated  for  by  the 
little  correct  teaching  that  is  possible 
under  the  conditions. 

ELLIS  A.  APGAR 
1885 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  in  the  past,  for  perhaps 
a  variety  of  reasons,  many  of  the  most  intellectuallv 
able  among  our  boys  and  girls  have  not  continued  their 
education  to  the  point  where  their  capacities  are  fully 
used.  About  10,000,000  persons  took  the  Army  Genera! 
Classification  Tests  during  World  War  II.  Tbe  results 
yielded  important  information  and  coincided  with  other 
information  available.  It  is  estimated  that  of  the  top 
two  per  cent  of  those  18  years  of  age,  only  60  per  cent 
enter  college,  and  that  only  40  per  cent  of  these  remain 
to  graduate.  Of  the  top  ten  per  cent,  fewer  than  half 
enter  college.  Worse  still,  one  out  of  five  of  the  half 
million  boys  and  girls  of  top  intellectual  promise  drop 
out  of  high  school  before  graduation.  Many  of  those 
who  do  go  to  college  are  exceeded  in  intellectual  capac¬ 
ity  by  boys  and  girls  who  never  enter  the  doors  of  a 
college.  We  can  no  longer  afford  this  waste  of  human 
resources  especially  when  our  nation  must  compete  with 
a  totalitarianism  where  the  state  arbitrarily  decides  who 
shall  receive  the  highest  degree  of  training. 

As  we  look  at  the  accomplishments  of  the  past  and 
measure  some  of  the  shortcomings,  we  can  survey  more 
intelligently  the  present  and  take  a  look  at  the  questions 
of  the  future.  The  practical  difficulties  which  face  the 
schools  at  present  in  New  Jersey  are  a  counterpart  of 
those  confronting  schools  throughout  the  country.  Rap¬ 
idly  mounting  enrollments  have  seriously  affected  our 
elementary  schools.  Within  a  very  few  years  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  will  be  crowded  as  well.  We  have  a  severe 
shortage  of  qualified  teachers.  We  have  a  shortage  of 
building  space,  resulting  in  part  from  the  enrollment 
pressures  and  in  part  from  a  period  of  almost  twenty 
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vears  when  school  construction  was  almost  at  a  stand¬ 
still. 

In  addition,  we  are  in  an  era  of  widespread  question¬ 
ing  of  the  values  of  all  of  our  social  institutions,  includ¬ 
ing  the  schools.  This  has  had  both  a  healthy  and  a  dis¬ 
turbing  effect.  It  has  been  invigorating,  when  it  has  been 
based  upon  fact  and  an  earnest  desire  to  seek  improve¬ 
ment,  coupled  with  the  will  of  citizens  to  join  with  those 
who  work  in  the  schools  in  an  attempt  to  move  forward. 

It  has  been  unsettling  when  the  criticism  has  been  ob¬ 
viously  narrow,  unfair,  or  unfounded,  or  when  occasion¬ 
ally  it  has  seemed  to  spring  from  distrust  in  widespread 
educational  opportunities  for  all  people. 

Above  all,  we  know  that  there  is  a  lag  between  the 
swift  social  and  economic  changes  which  have  trans¬ 
formed  our  country  and  the  pace  at  which  our  schools, 
as  social  institutions,  have  been  able  to  adapt  themselves 
to  change. 

1  am  confident  that  the  schools  of  New  Jersey  will 
overcome  the  practical  difficulties  which  they  now  face. 
In  this  endeavor,  remembering  always  the  basic  premises 
upon  which  our  schools  are  supported,  certain  broad 
reminders  should  be  kept  before  us: 

The  schools  must  continue  to  be  kept  close  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  One  of  the  strengths  of  our  system  lies  in  its  diver¬ 
sity.  This  in  itself  is  possible  because  of  a  large  measure 
of  local  control,  operating  within  the  broad  framework 
of  State  law.  The  schools  belong  to  no  political  party, 
no  economic  or  social  group,  no  particular  religious 
faith,  no  particular  racial  group.  This,  too,  is  a  source 
of  their  strength.  Local  control  places  an  obligation  on 
citizens  in  each  community  to  know  their  schools,  to  com¬ 
prehend  their  broad  functions,  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  their  support  and  improvement  and  to  defend  them 
against  those  who  would  use  them  for  narrow  purposes. 
In  my  judgment,  too  many  communities  spend  too  much 
time  debating  the  little  questions.  It  is  not  likely  that  a 
community  which  confines  its  discussions  over  a  long 
period  to  such  questions  as  whether  cursive  writing  or 
manuscript  writing  will  be  taugbt  in  the  first  grade  is 
facing  the  big  issues  of  its  schools. 

About  one-$eventh  of  all  the  teaeher$ 
in  the  state  make  improper  use  of  the 
textbook  in  recitations.  Hearing  les¬ 
sons  from  a  textbook  is  not  teaching, 
and  this  truth  should  be  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  school  boards.  Per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  fault  in  our  schools 
is  that  tcords  are  taught  and  studied 
rather  than  things,  and  books  take  the 
place  of  subjects.  It  tsould  be  a  good 
rule  for  school  boards  not  to  employ 
any  teacher  who  is  obliged  to  use  a 
book  at  all  in  the  school  room. 
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Representing  the  citizens  in  their  control  of  the  schools 
is  the  board  of  education.  Historically,  in  our  country, 
the  people  have  insisted  upon  the  political  and  fiscal 
independence  of  the  local  board  of  education.  Much 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  those  who  serve.  Ideally, 
board  membership  should  not  be  sought  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  other  office.  Properly  performed,  no  kind  of 
public  service  gives  greater  rewards  of  satisfaction  and 
accomplishment.  A  good  board  takes  care  to  see  that 
the  tax  dollar  is  well  spent  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended — the  education  of  the  school  children. 
The  hoard  sees  that  appointments  and  promotions  are 


made  on  the  basis  of  professional  merit,  preferably  en 
the  nomination  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  In  days 
such  as  these,  the  board  must  exercise  calm  judgment. 
It  must  protect  school  personnel  from  being  buffeted 
by  every  sudden  controversial  gust  of  opinion.  It  miist 
face  courageously  the  many  pressures  which  are  brought 
to  bear,  acting  as  a  shield  for  the  schools.  In  this  role, 
it  functions  as  a  stabilizer,  giving  confidence  to  the  staff 
and  permitting  orderly  progress  in  school  improvement. 
The  board  of  education  must  respect  and  defend  the 
value  of  free  discussion  and  the  search  for  truth  in  the 
classrooms.  It  is  paradoxical  that  at  a  time  when  we  are 
debating  whether  to  give  the  vote  to  eighteen-year-olds, 
there  are  critics  who  insist  that  high  school  pupils  be 
insulated  from  the  discussion  of  controversial  issues. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  task  of  educating  rests  with 
the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  It  is  she  who  gives  love 
and  understanding  to  the  young  beginner,  opens  the 
mind  of  the  older  student,  and,  by  example  as  well  as  by 
precept,  encourages  the  fullest  development  of  character 
and  knowledge.  If  the  task  of  the  schools  is  so  important 
in  our  democracy,  none  but  the  best  should  enter  the 
ranks  of  teaching.  We  need  men  and  women  of  broad 
human  sympathies  and  warm  insight;  teachers  whose 
own  interests  are  broad,  whose  own  horizons  are  ever 
widening;  who  themselves  are  learners  as  well  as  teach¬ 
ers.  We  must  continue  to  strengthen  those  institutions 
which  prepare  teachers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  whose  primary  concern  is  not 
public  education  will  modify  their  thinking  to  the  extent 
of  encouraging  a  larger  proportion  of  their  graduates  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools. 

The  curriculum  of  the  schools  is,  of  course,  a  frequent 
subject  of  debate.  It  and  its  subject  matter  are  the 
tools  of  teacher  and  learner.  The  end  result  is  the 
changed  behavior  of  the  person  being  educated.  People 
vary  in  great  degree  in  intellectual  capacity,  emotional 
stability,  in  interests  and  in  ambitions.  If  we  belive  in 
free  enterprise,  if  we  believe  that  everyone  should  have 
the  chance  to  make  the  best  of  whatever  talent  he  pos¬ 
sesses,  if  we  really  believe  in  equality  of  opportunity,  we 
must  reject  the  idea  of  a  single-hurdle  curriculum;  a 
lock-step  curriculum;  a  public  school  version  of  a  one- 
hundred  best  book  curriculum;  a  curriculum  where  a 
single  narrow  standard  of  achievement  is  applied.  Many 
roads  lead  to  Rome.  There  is  more  than  one  way  to 
develop  awareness  of  our  heritage.  There  are  100,000 
occupations  listed  in  the  1950  census.  In  our  schools 
today  are  those  who  will  one  day  be  the  leaders  of 
government,  industry,  science,  and  the  arts.  There  are 
also  those,  and  they  will  always  include  most  of  us,  who 
will  choose  a  vocation,  marry,  raise  families,  and  serve 
the  community  and  the  nation  in  relative  obscurity.  All 
are  important  to  the  welfare  of  our  country.  We  may 
quite  rightly  admire  and  respect  the  fine  skill  of  the  un¬ 
usually  able  and  the  scholarship  of  the  brilliant  mind 
and  yet  refrain  from  an  attitude  of  vocational  and 
academic  condescension  which  violates  our  belief  in  the 
essential  dignity  of  all  useful  labor. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
laborious  home  study  is  often  relied 
upon  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in 
teaching.  There  can  be  very  little 
teaching  in  a  school  where  the  entire 
time  is  consumed  in  testing  what  pupils 
have  learned  at  home. 
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We  need  to  keep  our  curriculum  under  study.  It 
should  reflect  newly  discovered  knowledge,  new  and 
better  ways  of  learning,  changes  in  society.  We  shall, 
of  course,  continue  to  be  concerned  with  basic  tool  sub¬ 
jects.  There  is  good  evidence  that  the  schools  are  teach¬ 
ing  these  subjects  more  effectively  than  ever  before. 
Those  who  seem  to  think  otherwise  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  modern  life  has  called  for  more  and  better  skill 
from  more  and  more  people.  The  schools,  it  is  true,  have 
sometimes  fallen  behind  the  increased  demand.  A  single 
example  illustrates  this:  In  1900,  one  worker  in  500  in 
industry  was  an  engineer.  In  1950,  one  in  50  was  an 
engineer.  The  unskilled  have  been  mgraded  to  the 
semi-skilled,  the  semi-skilled  to  the  skilled.  The  young 
woman  who  now  takes  her  employer’s  dictation  and 
takes  care  of  his  spelling  would  very  likely  have  been 
keeping  house  for  father  fifty  years  ago  and  writing 
and  spelling  would  not  have  been  at  such  a  premium.  If 
we  consider  the  facts  we  will  be  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  in  the  past  fifty  years  much  has  been  discovered 
concerning  the  ways  in  which  children  grow  and  develop, 
the  ways  by  which  people  learn  best,  and  the  proper 
stage  at  which  new  skills  and  knowledge  may  best  be 
introduced.  In  most  schools  we  have  not  begun  to  use 
all  that  has  been  learned  about  making  teaching  and 
learning  more  effective. 

As  for  the  colleges,  it  must  be  hoped  that  they  too 
will  comprehend  the  scope  and  purpose  of  public  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  only  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  schools  to 
send  to  the  colleges  students  prepared  to  continue  their 
education.  This  part  the  schools  must  strive  to  do  well. 
The  colleges  on  their  part  must  undoubtedly  recognize 
that  they  will  in  the  future  depend  upon  the  public 
secondary  school  for  most  of  their  enrollment.  It  is  to 
their  advantage  to  understand  the  public  schools  and  to 
work  sympathetically  and  cooperatively  with  them. 

Sometimes  we  expect  too  little  of  our  schools;  some¬ 
times  we  expect  too  much.  Great  as  is  their  power  for 
good,  we  know  that  many  other  influences  affect  the 
ways  people  think  and  act.  We  know  that  greatness  of 
heart  and  spirit  can  be  found  among  those  whose  formal 
schooling  has  been  meager.  It,  therefore,  behooves  all 
of  us  to  have  a  degree  of  humility,  including  those  who 
teach  and  those  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  long  formal 
education.  Life  and  living  also  educate,  and  not  all 
wisdom  is  gained  from  books. 

There  was  no  magic  in  the  schools  of  yesterday  which 
will  prevent  the  evils  of  today;  McGuffey’s  Reader  would 
not  of  itself  give  to  our  children  all  of  the  right  attitudes 
they  need.  If  there  is  one  thing  we  know,  it  is  that 
children  are  growing,  developing,  and  learning  during 
every  waking  moment,  in  school  or  at  home,  at  the  corner 
drug  store,  while  watching  television,  or  in  Sunday 
School.  We  cannot  expect  one  segment  of  their  life  to 
counteract  every  other  influence  or  to  supply  the  desir¬ 
able  experiences  which  may  be  lacking  in  a  good  home 
with  loving  parents,  a  fine  neighborhood,  worthy  com¬ 
panions,  enough  to  eat,  or  sound  religious  training. 
Schools  can  support  and  encourage  the  family,  the 
church,  the  community  to  do  a  fine  job  for  children,  but 
they  cannot  be  the  substitute  for  these  institutions. 

Often  we  are  confronted  by  the  question,  “How  can 
an  institution  like  the  public  schools  give  children  the 
spiritual  insights  they  need?”  Of  course,  the  schools 
cannot  take  over  the  rightful  religious  functions  of  the 
churches.  The  answer  the  schools  have  offered  has  been 
to  point  out  the  kind  of  character  building  that  schools 


have  always  done — teaching  children  the  essential  worth 
and  dignity  of  all  men,  the  Golden  Rule  in  everyday 
living,  the  moral  values  common  to  all  faiths.  In  New 
Jersey,  the  courts  have  upheld  the  practice  of  the  daily 
reading  of  the  Bible  and  the  repeating  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  Justice  Case  commented  on  this  practice  in 
these  words:  “It  was,  we  are  led  to  believe,  to  this  end 
that  the  statute  was  enacted;  so  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  day  the  children  should  pause  to  hear  a  few  words 
from  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  and  to  bow  the  head  in 
humility  before  the  Supreme  Power.  No  rites,  no 
ceremony,  no  doctrinal  teaching;  just  a  brief  moment 
with  eternity.  Great  results  follow  from  elements  which 
to  human  perception  are  small.” 

Every  intelUgent  being  engaged  in 
any  butinest  whatever  it  daily  receiv¬ 
ing  dollars  and  cents  from  the  industry 
incited  and  promoted  by  the  intellec¬ 
tual  culture  of  hit  neighbors.  We  can 
thus  readily  see  why  every  man  should 
be  interested  in  having  every  other 
man  educated,  and  why  popular  intel¬ 
ligence  should  be  provided  by  the 
government. 
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But  it  is  not  these  officially  adopted  practices  nor  the 
daily  teaching  by  precept  and  example  that  give  the 
schools  an  essentially  spiritual  character.  It  is  that  they 
are  the  most  symbolic  institution  in  our  democracy  for 
most  of  the  citizens.  Only  in  the  schools  do  all  people 
of  all  faiths,  all  national  and  ethnic  origins,  all  economic 
levels,  of  every  kind  and  from  everywhere,  meet  and 
work  and  play  together. 

Once  we  thought  that  we  would  need  special  schools 
for  foreign-born  immigrant  children  who  spoke  no 
English.  We  have  learned  that  when  they  are  placed  in 
the  same  class  with  children  of  their  own  age,  they  not 
only  learn  to  read  and  speak  the  language  more  rapidly, 
but  that  within  a  year  they  have  become  so  much  like 
other  American  children  that  a  stranger  coming  to  the 
class  is  seldom  aware  of  their  unusual  origin.  This 
homely  illustration  indicates  a  process  which  has  been 
going  on  year  by  year,  decade  by  decade,  for  millions 
of  children.  Each  new  generation  sees  a  new  problem 
because  of  new  population  changes,  perhaps  an  immigra¬ 
tion  from  northern  to  southern  Europe,  from  Mississippi 
to  Puerto  Rico,  but  we  are  confident  that  all  of  these 
will  in  good  time  become  good  citizens,  unmarked  by 
the  ghetto  or  the  lash,  taking  their  places  as  responsible 
members  of  a  free  society. 

What  strange  alchemy  could  have  made  such  a  trans¬ 
formation,  such  assurance  possible?  We  believe  that  it 
is  our  democratic  way  of  living,  and  that  the  training 
ground  for  such  a  life  is  in  our  public  schools.  Here  is 
exemplified  a  beautiful  belief  in  the  improvability  of 
human  nature,  in  the  fundamental  desire  of  human 
beings  to  want  to  know  and  understand  each  other,  to 
forget  trivial  differences  to  accomplish  great  ends.  Here 
is  a  doctrine  for  human  brotherhood  and  common  under¬ 
standing  which  can  put  to  flight  any  blind  subservience 
to  a  dictator,  or  a  state,  or  twisted  ideology. 

Let  us  remember,  those  of  us  who  cherish  public 
education,  the  great  mission  of  the  schools,  to  weld 
together  a  great  people  in  common  learnings  and  loyal¬ 
ties;  so  that,  in  the  words  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  more 
than  a  century  ago,  each  child  “may  be  prepared  to  act 
well  his  part  in  this  land  of  free  men.” 
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A  few  tears  eame  to  the 
eyes  of  Mrs.  Pauline  Mr* 
Dowell  Atkins  when  Leh¬ 
man  Shugart  and  Mait¬ 
land  Simmons  presented 
her  with  1954-55  Science 
Award  at  N.  J.  Science 
Teachers  Luncheon 
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A  world  famous  traveler, 
lecturer,  and  humorist 
from  Texas  tells  a  group 
at  the  Classroom  Teachers 
Open  House  that  the  new 
definition  for  a  crack-pot 
is  ptycho-ceramic. 


of  NJEA’s  greatest  conven¬ 
er  lions,”  is  the  word  on  the  101st 
meeting  of  the  Association  in  Atlantic 
City  November  11-13.  The  weather 
was  the  shore  city’s  extra  special;  a 
record  15,000  teachers  attended;  the 
programs  were  exceptionally  good; 
and  a  new  arrangement  of  convention 
exhibit  space  drew  favorable  comment 
from  virtually  everyone. 

The  exhibit  was  a  definite  highlight 
of  the  1954  convention.  A  record  325 
firms  took  space,  from  which  the  As¬ 
sociation  received  income  which  cov¬ 
ered  a  major  part  of  the  convention 
costs.  The  exhibit  area  was  rearranged 
in  a  manner  which  gave  a  greater  feel¬ 
ing  of  spaciousness,  and  enabled  more 
people  to  visit  more  exhibits  than  ever 
before. 

Another  1954  “first”  was  the  series 
of  discussion  meetings  on  the  new 
retirement  plan,  salaries,  and  the  work 
of  county  teacher  groups.  The  pension 
meetings  especially — a  total  of  18 
spread  over  a  day  and  a  half — drew 
more  than  1500  teachers.  Twice  over¬ 
flow  meetings  had  to  be  arranged 
quickly  when  every  available  seat  was 
occupied. 

Governor  Meyner 
For  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State  was  a 
main  convention  speaker.  Governor 
Robert  B.  Meyner  spent  an  afternoon 
and  evening  at  the  convention,  attend¬ 
ing  the  annual  NJEA  tea  for  local 
leaders,  and  delivering  a  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  address  at  the  first  general  ses¬ 
sion  to  an  audience  which  packed  the 
Convention  Hall  ballroom. 

Much  of  his  address  was  concerned 
with  academic  freedom,  and  his  state¬ 
ments  received  statewide  attention  in 
the  press.  He  said; 
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“It  is  impossible  for  a  person  to  be 
a  good  teacher  if  he  or  she  is  riddled 
by  fear  of  consequences  in  telling  the 
truth.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
education  unless  teachers  and  students 
have  the  right  of  free  inquiry.  You 
cannot  hobble  the  human  mind  and 
hope  for  progress.  You  cannot  chain 
the  intellect  and  expect  democracy  to 
function.  It  is  not  for  teachers  to  give 
the  final  answers  to  all  the  problems 
that  beset  our  civilization,  but  it  is 
their  duty  to  encourage  students  in  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  such  is¬ 
sues.  If  we  do  not  encourage  such  an 
approach,  we  shall  be  raising  a  gener¬ 
ation  which  is  intellectually  blind,  and 
we  will  place  our  society  in  danger  of 
being  taken  over  by  the  rabble-rouser 
and  the  slick  opportunists  who  traffic 
in  lies  and  half-truths.  The  battle  of 
academic  freedom  is  yours  and  mine.” 

The  Governor  also  discussed  school 
costs  and  home  rule.  Noting  that  it 
costs  $360,000  nowadays  to  build  a 
single  fighter  airplane  of  the  Sabre 
type.  $2,000,000  for  a  modern  jet 
bomber,  and  $200,000  for  a  tank,  he 
said.  “It  is  well  to  keep  these  figures 
in  mind  when  people  complain  about 
paying  the  price  of  one  tank  for  an 
elementary  school  or  less  than  the 
price  of  one  jet  bomber  for  a  high 
school.  It  helns  to  preserve  a  relative 
balance  of  values.” 

Dr.  Menninger 

William  C.  Men- 
ninger  told  the 
Thursday  night  au¬ 
dience  that  teachers 
can  serve  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  mental  health 
best  just  by  being 
good  teachers.  “The 


capacity  to  form  warm  interpersonal 
relationships,  the  ability  to  love  and 
inspire,  the  quality  of  feeling  and 
sympathizing  with  the  student — these 
are  the  special  abilities  of  the  most 
successful  teachers.  They  are  of  far 
greater  importance  to  a  child’s  mental 
health  than  are  great  funds  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  excellent  pedagogic  skill.” 

Dr.  Menninger  listed  these  criteria 
for  the  mentally  healthy  teacher; 

1.  “She  is  able  to  deal  constructively 
with  reality — even  at  its  worst. 

2.  “She  finds  more  satisfaction  in 
giving  than  receiving. 

3.  “She  is  relatively  free  from  the 
symptoms  produced  by  tensions  and 
anxiety. 

4.  “She  can  accept  temporary  frus¬ 
tration  for  future  gains. 

5.  “She  is  able  to  form  satisfying 
and  permanent  loyalties  to  people. 

6.  “She  is  able  to  sublimate  her 
instinctive  hostile  feelings  into  creative 
and  constructive  outlets. 

“Above  all.  She  can  love.” 

Other  main  convention  speakers  in¬ 
cluded  Professor  Laura  Zirbes  and 
Mrs.  George  H.  (Billie)  Davis,  author 
of  “I  Was  a  Hobo  Kid.”  One  of  the 
most  popular  convention  figures  was 
Waurine  Walker,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bxlucation  Association,  who 
spoke  on  a  general  program,  made 
the  main  address  at  the  Classroom 
Teacher  Luncheon,  and  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  the  tea  for  local  leaders 
and  the  luncheon  for  life-members  of 
NEA. 

Award  to  Dumont 

The  Association’s  Annual  Award 
for  Distinguished  Service  to  Education 
was  made  to  Senator  Wayne  Dumont, 
Jr.,  sponsor  of  the  1954  state  school 

^Continued  on  page  168) 
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Ask  anyone  who  was  there.  The  best  pin  ;  lyes 
of  any  NJEA  Convention  is  tourinf 
Exhibits.  Arranged  for  the  first  tint  .-a,!;: 
through  the  NJEA  office,  they  were  me,  .Ment 
attractive  and  more  numerous  than  cwr  .r^nt 
before. 
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Stanton  Langwofthy, 
Brant  Coopersmlth,  Betty 
Huntington,  Gordon  Mac- 
Kensie,  and  Lester  Ball 
getting  the  program  started 
at  the  Curriculum  Work 
Conference. 


There's  a  group  of  singers  at  every  party  and  the  Classroom 
Teachers  Friendship  Hour  was  no  exception.  With  CT’s  vice- 
president  Ruth  Pierson  helping  along  at  the  piano  their  guests 
couldn't  resist.  Joining  in  the  singing  from  left  to  right  are 
Hunt  Dumont,  Mrs.  Wayne  Dumont,  Helen  Rhodes,  Senator 
Wayne  Dumont,  Bertha  Lawrence,  Herb  Starkey,  Howard  Apgar, 
and  many  other  friends. 


“Workshop"  means  exactly  that  for  ths 
Art  teachers.  Convention  time  is  ■ 
“busman's  holiday"  for  them.  Just 
looking  at  displays  means  nothing  la 
them  unless  they  ran  sit  down  and  try 
the  new  ideas  themselves. 
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iwjt»  of  Tmxtu  are  upon  you. 
].  Governor  Robert  B.  Meyner 
itrniinrcd  to  Waurine  Walker, 
-dent  of  NEA,  by  NJEA’a 
Mav  C.  Smith  . 


Carroll  Leefeldt  outlining 
plans  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Social  Studies  and 
Department  Heads  groups 
with  Joseph  Passarella  and 
the  q)eak)ers,  Dr.  James 
E.  Russell  and  Alexander 
W.  Allport. 


'  Big  f(«ue— Ruland  Anderson 
Mrs.  Bemardine  Delvin  had 
Usable  attracting  an  audience 
^  discussion  on  the  New  Re- 
aai  Propooak. 


The  Salute  to  Future  Teacher* — At  Friday  night’s  General  Session,  Dr.  Frederick 
M.  Raubinger,  Commissioner  of  Education,  presented  a  special  memorial  book 
to  future  teachers  from  each  of  the  teacher-training  institutions  in  the  state. 
Back  Row:  Fred  Adams,  Trenton  STC;  Alan  Yarchuck,  Rutgers;  Dr.  Raubinger; 
Warren  Gardner,  Rider;  Bob  Pearson,  Panzer.  Seated:  Yvette  Weinstein,  Jersey 
City  STC;  Helainc  Rothstein,  Newark  STC;  Delores  Rossi,  Glassboro  STC,  presi¬ 
dent,  New  Jersey  Chapter,  Future  Teachers  of  America;  Delores  Johnson,  Glass- 
boro  STC;  Marcia  Fair,  Paterson  STC;  Janet  Zymroz,  Upsala;  and  Camilla 
Hofstetter,  Montclair  STC. 


OinMX  to  a  wonderful  three  day 
School  Orchestra  and  Chorus. 


s — the  Concert  by  the  All-State  High 


ijd 


Governor  Robert  B.  Meyner  “played 
to  standing  room  only”  as  over  5,000 
persons  came  to  hear  him  speak  at  the 
first  General  Session  on  Thursday 
night. 

aid  legislation.  Senator  Dumont  was 
present  with  his  wife  and  young  son, 
and  in  responding  to  the  award,  indi¬ 
cated  his  continuing  interest  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  his  desire  to  further  improve 
the  schools  of  our  State. 

Another  outstanding  feature  of  the 
convention  was  NJElA’s  Salute  to  Fu¬ 
ture  Teachers.  Each  college  chapter 
of  the  Future  Teachers  of  America  was 
present  with  a  scrapbook  of  letters 
welcoming  its  members  to  teaching. 
The  letters  came  from  Governor 
Meyner,  Assembly  Speaker  G.  Clifford 
Thomas.  Commissioner  Raubinger, 
NEA  Secretary  William  G.  Carr,  and 
the  heads  of  numerous  leading  state 
organizations,  and  the  presidents  of 
colleges  training  teachers  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

NJEA  also  gave  a  special  award  to 
a  teacher-hero,  C. 
Norman  Van  Ars- 
dalen,  27  -  year  -  old 
physical  education 
teacher  in  Princeton 
Township,  who  last 
summer  rescued  two 
teen-age  girls  from  drowning. 

Board-Teacher  Relations 

New  Jersey  boards  of  education 
held  a  workshop  in  Atlantic  City 
at  the  same  time  that  NJEA  was 
meeting.  The  presence  of  board 
members  and  teachers  at  the  shore 
resulted  in  many  social  contacts. 
The  Union  and  Wallington  boards 
both  held  receptions  for  their 
teachers. 

Madison  recognized  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  NJEA  meeting  by  pay¬ 
ing  each  teacher  who  attended  $15 
toward  convention  expenses. 


NJEIA  affiliates  also  specialized  this 
year  in  awards  to  outstanding  teachers 
and  citizens.  The  New  Jersey  Science 
Teachers  Association  gave  its  annual 
science  award  to  Pauline  McDowell 
Atkins,  Elizabeth  teacher  and  former 
president  of  the  organization.  It  also 
presented  certificates  to  a  series  of 
science  television  programs  available 
to  New  Jersey  audiences;  these  in¬ 
cluded  “Medic”  and  “Three,  Two, 
One,  Zero”  (Channel  4) ;  “Report 
From  Rutgers”  (Channel  13) ;  “Here 
Is  Your  Past”  and  “On  the  Carousel” 
(Channel  2);  and  “Cavalcade  of 
America”  (Channel  7). 

New  Jersey  English  teachers  gave 
their  annual  award  for  distinguished 
writing  by  a  New  Jersey  citizen  to 
Louise  Townsend  Nicholl,  poet  and  a 
resident  of  Scotch  Plains.  The  Classi¬ 
cal  and  Modem  Language  teachers 
honored  Dr.  Walter  Freeman  of  Mont¬ 
clair  at  a  testimonial  luncheon. 

Here  are  a  few  highlights  from  sig¬ 
nificant  speeches  at  the  meetings  of 
NJEA  affiliates: 

ELBERT  C.  WEAVER  (Science 
Teachers)  “In  recent  years  rarely  does 
a  science  major  from  an  academic  col¬ 
lege  go  into  secondary  school  teach¬ 
ing.  A  science  major  can  do  far  better 
financially  by  going  into  industry.  The 
few  science  majors  who  go  into  teach¬ 
ing  are  those  rare  individuals  who 
love  to  teach.  No  other  industry  in  this 
country  has  the  vigor  that  the  indus¬ 
tries  based  on  science  possess.  Of 
course  these  industries  need  technically 
trained  help  urgently.  In  some  cases 
they  buy  the  teachers  out  of  the  class¬ 
rooms.  Such  an  investment  is  a  very 
short-sighted  policy  indeed.” 

DR.  BOYD  E.  NELSON  (Speech 
Association)  “New  Jersey  has  a  long 
way  to  go  in  the  education  of  children 
with  speech  defects.  Figures  from  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Elducation  show  New 
Jersey  14th  among  the  states  in  speech 
programs  for  elementary  pupils,  and 
18th  in  speech  therapy  for  high  school 
students.  It  is  23rd  in  number  of 
teachers.  When  we  realize  that  New 
Jersey  ranks  ninth  among  the  states  in 
population,  we  see  that  we  are  re¬ 
tarded  in  our  programs  for  speech 
defective  children  as  compared  with 
other  states.” 

ALBERT  E.  JOCHEN  (Vocational 
and  Arts  Association)  “The  rapid 
growth  and  development  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  in  the  field  of  industry  and  tech¬ 
nology  is  sufficient  cause  for  a  survey 
of  the  vocational  opportunities  offered 
our  youth  and  adults  in  every  area  of 
our  State.  In  addition,  such  a  survey 
becomes  imperative  if  we  are  to  ac¬ 
cept  our  responsibility  for  providing 
an  educational  program  which  will 
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meet  the  needs  of  all  of  the  children  of 
all  of  the  people.  From  the  standpoint 
of  sound  educational  administration 
such  a  survey  is  essential  to  provide  a 
pattern  for  the  development  of  future 
programs  in  our  State.” 

DR.  ELOISE  B.  CASON  (Business 
Education)  “How  difficult  is  the  text¬ 
book  for  the  average  student?  For  the 
poor  student?  Is  it  really  necessary 
to  introduce  so  many  new  concepts 
so  quickly,  with  so  little  background 
information?  Can  the  content  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  more  readable  way?  Too 
many  new  concepts  and  unfamiliar 
words  make  it  impossible  to  get  mean¬ 
ing  from  the  printed  page.  Complex 
sentence  structure  and  long  sentences 
detract  from  readability.  ‘Fact-pack¬ 
ing’  is  characteristic  of  many  high 
school  textbooks.  Some  of  the  books 
seem  to  present  sentence  by  sentence, 
page  by  page,  chapter  by  chapter  a 
veritable  Niagara  Falls  of  information 
in  which  the  student  may  drown  unless 
he  leaps  for  the  shore.  As  a  rule  of 
thumb,  the  teacher  might  keep  in  mind 
that  passages  for  instructional  pur¬ 
poses  with  more  than  one  new  word 
in  twenty  are  apt  to  be  frustrating  to 
the  student.  For  independent  reading 
new  words  should  occur  rarely.” 

BRANT  COOPERSMITH  (Curric¬ 
ulum  Work  Conference)  “It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  complaint  of  business  men  that 
the  young  people  coming  out  of  school 
cannot  spell  or 'handle  the  language. 
This  is  a  time-worn  complaint  that 
every  generation  hears.  I  have  seen  a 
report  from  1899  at  Harvard  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  inability  of  new 
students.  The  complaint  that  children 
were  getting  out  of  hand  and  were 
disrespectful  of  their  elders  can  be 
found  on  the  record  in  Egypt  4000 
years  ago.  It  is  true  that  young  high 
school  graduates  sometimes  are  not 
totally  responsible  nor  are  they  flaw¬ 
less  spellers,  hut  the  average  youngster 
coming  out  of  school  today  obtains  a 
position  with  a  degree  of  responsibility 
in  many  cases  that  he  would  never 
have  received  years  ago. 


Freda  Scribner,  Mrs.  Helen  Huntress, 
and  Mrs.  Geneva  Lonsdale  enjoying  the 
accordionist  at  the  Classroom  Teachers 
Friendship  Hour. 
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School  Administrators’ 
and 

Supervisors’  Salaries 

By  S.  HERBERT  STARKEY,  JR. 

Thu  article  has  been  prepared  by  the  NJEA  Research  Di' 
vision  from  unpublished  data  compiled  for  the  NJEA 
S^ary  Committee  and  from  data  contained  in  Research 
Bulletin  No.  54-7  School  Administrators’  and  Supervisors’ 
Salaries  In  New  Jersey  1954-1955. 


SINCE  1939  the  average  purchasing 
power  of  all  persons  working  for 
salaries  and  wages  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  almost  50  per¬ 
cent.  School  superintendents  and  prin¬ 
cipals  share  with  ministers  the  dubious 
distinction  of  being  the  only  employed 
groups  known  to  us  whose  purchasing 
power  has  decreased  during  the  past 
fifteen  years.  In  New  Jersey,  school 
superintendents  and  principals  have 
experienced  a  decrease  in  “real”  wages 
cf  more  than  12  percent  since  1939. 


The  contrast  in  salary  experiences 
between  school  personnel  and  non- 
ichool  groups  is  clearly  shown  in 
Table  1.  While  the  average  salary  in 
four  out  of  five  non-school  groups  has 
approximately  tripled,  New  Jersey 
school  superintendents  have  seen  their 
average  earnings  increase,  only  66 
percent.  The  increase  of  76  percent 
in  the  case  of  New  Jersey  principals 
is  far  less  than  the  rise  in  cost-of-living 
between  1939  and  1954.  On  the  other 


hand,  supervisors  and  directors  fared 
better  than  New  Jersey  teachers  on 
the  basis  of  percentage  changes.  In 
1939  the  average  salary  of  principals 
was  $750  more  than  that  paid  to 
supervisors.  By  1954  this  gap  was 
reduced  sharply  to  a  difference  of  only 
$130. 

Facto  Produce  Results 
For  years  local  teachers’  associa¬ 
tions  in  New  Jersey  have  presented 
salary  cases  based  upon  factual  in¬ 
formation  to  substantiate  salary  guide 


revisions.  The  methods  used  have 
generally  proved  to  be  effective. 

However,  they  are  difficult  to  apply 
in  the  case  of  administrators  because 
of  a  lack  of  numbers.  In  place  of 
representing  a  large  group,  the  typical 
administrator  would  be  speaking  for 
himself  and  one  or  two  others.  In 
recent  years  a  few  districts  have  found 
a  very  practical  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  raising  administrators’  salaries 
hy  overcoming  the  natural  reticence 


of  teachers  and  administrators  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  subject.  In  these  districts,  the 
salary  committee  of  the  teachers’  as¬ 
sociation  expands  its  research,  and 
presents  to  the  board  of  education 
the  arguments  for  increasing  salaries 
of  all  professional  employees. 

Two  years  ago  the  NJEIA  published 
its  first  Administrators’  and  Super¬ 
visors’  salary  survey.  The  information 
contained  therein  was  widely  used 
and  copies  of  the  study  were  given  to 
many  boards.  It  is  significant  that 
during  the  two  year  interval  between 
1952  and  1954  administrative  salaries 
increased  as  much  as  teachers’  salaries 
on  a  percentage  basis.  During  this 
period  the  average  salary  of  teachers 
in.;reased  10  percent,  the  average 
salary  of  principals  increased  10  per¬ 
cent,  and  the  average  salary  of  super¬ 
intendents  increased  12  percent. 

Highlights  of  the  Survey 
NJElA’s  new  1954  survey  shows  a 
very  pronounced  contrast  in  salaries 
if  we  group  administrators  and  super¬ 
visors  by  the  size  of  the  district  in 
which  they  are  employed.  In  districts 
employing  200  or  more  teachers,  the 
average  salary  of  superintendents  is 
$12,653  while  in  districts  employing 
less  than  50  teachers  the  average  salary 
is  $6639.  The  average  salary  of  higb 
school  principals  in  “large”  districts 
is  $8631,  while  in  “small”  districts  it 
is  $5608.  The  spread  in  average 
salaries  recorded  above  is  somewhat 
distorted  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
positions  in  the  large  districts  are  on 
a  12  month  basis,  while  a  10  month 
contract  appears  more  frequently  in 
the  small  districts. 

The  1954  study  also  reveals  that  1 
cut  of  10  superintendents  is  paid  less 
than  $6000  annually  and  1  out  of  10 
elementary  principals  and  supervisors 
receives  less  than  $4800.  In  districts 
employing  over  200  teachers  almost 
one-third  of  the  positions  covered  in 
the  survey  pay  an  annual  salary  in 
excess  of  $8000.  In  districts  employ¬ 
ing  less  than  50  teachers  only  1  out 
of  25  administrators  and  supervisors 
receives  a  salary  over  $8000. 

Selary  Guides 

While  2  out  of  3  districts  have 
adopted  formal  salary  guides  for 
teachers,  only  1  out  of  6  superintend¬ 
ents  in  New  Jersey  has  the  protection 
of  a  formal  salary  policy.  Principals 
are  covered  by  salary  guides  in  less 
than  1  district  out  of  3.  Larger  dis¬ 
tricts  employing  many  principals,  su¬ 
pervisors  and  directors  generally  set 
up  salary  guides  for  these  positions. 


Table  1 — Comparison  of  Average  Earnings  of  Selected  Groups  In  1939  and 
1954  With  Percent  of  Increase  since  1939. 


Average 

Estimated 

Average 

Percent  of 

Salary 

Salary 

Increase 

I939-49 

1954-55 

Since  1939 

New  Jersey  School  Groups 

Superintendents  . 

.  $5143 

$8544 

66% 

Non-teaching  Principals  . 

3766 

6611 

76% 

Teachers  . 

2101 

4360 

108% 

Supervisors  and  Directors . . 

3007 

6482 

116% 

Non-School  Groups 

Civilian  Elmployets  of  Fed.  Govt . . 

Average 

Salary 

1939 

1833 

Average 

Salary 

1953 

4125 

125% 

All  persons  Working  For  Wages  and 
Salaries  In  U.  S . 

1264 

3590 

184% 

N.  J.  Production  Workers  . 

1351 

3865 

186% 

Medical  and  Health  Services  In  U.  S.  . . 

3139 

9260* 

195% 

Engineering  and  other  Professional 
Services  In  U.  S . 

2755 

8400* 

205% 

*For  1952,  the  latest  available  year. 

Percentage  of  Increase  in  Cost-of-Living  in  New  Jersey  from  1939  to  1953...  97.4% 
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The  School  Secretary 
and  Public  Relations 

a,.  3r.  ideric  L  X  JJirp  anJ  ^nna  W.  Woor. 

with  illustrations 

L  Wilma  te.  J/aiakl 


IN  ALL  of  the  recent  emphasis  on 
maintaining  good  public  relations, 
many  people  have  overlooked  the  one 
school  employee  that  sees  more  of  the 
public  than  anyone  else — the  school 
secretary.  What  people  think  of  their 
schools,  is  often  due  to  the  impression 
she  has  made.  She  is  essential  to  the 
smooth  functioning  of  a  good  school 
program;  and  in  meeting  school  visi¬ 
tors.  she  must  talk  with  people  of  all 
kinds  of  personalities  and  interests. 

No  group  is  more  aware  of  this 
problem  than  the  secretaries  them¬ 
selves.  In  response  to  their  demand 
for  help,  the  New  Jersey  Association 
of  School  Secretaries  has  made  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  school  secretaries’  role  in 
public  relations.  Superintendents, 
high  school  principals  and  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  members  were  asked  for  the 
specific  problems  which  face  the  sec¬ 
retary  in  dealing  with  various  groups 
of  the  school  and  public.  In  replying, 
they  also  suggested  many  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  the  secretaries  themselves  have 
developed  for  coping  with  these  prob¬ 
lems.  The  results  now  appear  in  an 
attractive  handbook  called  THE 
SCHOOL  SECRETARY  AND  PUB 
Lie  RELATIONS*. 

Top  p  ICE- 1 


THEiRE  are  certain  basic  principles 
of  school  public  relations  of  which 
all  members  of  school  staffs  should 
be  aware.  To  have  a  good  public  re¬ 
lations  program  we  must  have  a  good 
school  program  with  the  child  as  the 
center  of  interest.  Before  starting,  we 
should  have  a  very  accurate  picture 
of  what  the  cititzens  in  the  commun¬ 
ity  think  of  the  schools.  We  must  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  self-interests  of  as  many 
people  as  possible.  Most  important, 
however,  a  good  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  continuous,  day  in  and 
day  out. 

As  the  intermediary  between  the 
public  and  the  rest  of  the  school  staff, 
the  school  secretary  has  a  major  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  implementing  any  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program.  She  can  often 
be  the  key  person  to  a  smooth  running 
organization. 


*  Copies  have  been  sent  to  all  members  of 
the  N.  J.  Association  of  School  Secretaries 
and  are  available  on  request  to  school 
superintendents  from  the  N.  J.  Association 
of  School  Secretaries,  180  W.  State  St., 
Trenton. 


She  has  her  problems — as  well  as 
her  special  techniques — in  dealing 
with  other  members  of  the  school  staff. 
Not  only  must  she  keep  harmony  be¬ 
tween  teachers  and  administrators; 
but  she  must  also  minimize  personal¬ 
ity  differences  that  may  occur  be¬ 
tween  members  of  the  administra¬ 
tion.  Administrators  like  her  to  know 
the  office  procedure  and  the  location 
of  all  important  materials  but  also  like 
her  to  keep  this  information  confi¬ 
dential.  She  must  always  be  courteous 
and  friendly  with  teachers,  yet  still 
maintain  her  loyalty  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent.  Often,  the  school  secretary 
in  harping  to  a  teacher  on  some  late 
report  causes  undue  friction  which 
would  not  be  apparent  if  there  were 
a  mutual  understanding  of  each  others 


importance  and  position  on  the  school 
team.  Many  a  secretary  wonders  how 
to  keep  the  janitor  from  hanging 
around  the  office  and  also  how  to  keep 
asking  him  for  small  favors  without 
appearing  nagging  or  dictatorial 
And  of  course,  if  she  must  work  with 
other  secretaries,  there  is  the  problem 
of  favoritism  in  assignment  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  work  leading  to  personal 
animosities  as  well  as  the  opposite 
danger  of  too  much  socializing. 

It’s  the  secretary’s  job  to  always 
speak  well  of  the  staff,  tolerating  no 
gossip,  and  playing  no  favorites.  She 
should  encourage  teachers  by  passing 
on  even  the  smallest  commendation 
as  well  as  keeping  the  beginning 
teacher  over-informed.  She  often  has 
to  explain  the  background  of  rules 
in  order  to  soften  their  touch;  and  as 
“big  sister”  must  always  sooth  the 
“run  down,”  “harassed”  members  of 
the  staff.  She  must  always  be  the 
cheerful  one. 
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In  dealing  with  pupils  she  must 
handle  the  problem  of  discipline;  for 
the  majority  of  pupil  visitors  to  the 
office  are  sent  by  teachers  for  tardi¬ 
ness,  lack  of  courtesy,  disregard  of 
rules,  or  careless  use  of  property.  She 
should  be  fair,  try  to  understand,  and 
try  to  set  an  example.  A  sense  of 
humor  and  a  smile  always  helps. 
Pupils  are  people  and  should  receive 
the  same  treatment  as  one  would  give 
an  adult.  The  secretary  may  help  cre¬ 
ate  the  right  atmosphere  and  influence 
the  pupil  to  respect  the  faculty  and 
take  pride  in  the  school. 


Likewise,  the  majority  of  parents 
that  visit  the  schools  are  the  irate  who 
storm  in  asking  impossible  explana¬ 
tions  or  favors.  Being  a  good  listener, 
along  with  a  possible  brief  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  school  problems,  usually 
helps.  It  is  her  duty  to  defend  the 
school  but  not  to  argue  about  it.  In 
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my  case,  she  should  see  that  the 
proper  member  of  the  staff  involved 
receives  and  handles  the  complaint. 

No  matter  who  the  caller  to  her 
ichool  may  be,  the  secretary  should 
want  him  to  leave  with  the  best  im¬ 
pression  of  herself  and  the  school. 
The  most  repeated  suggestion  from 
the  secretaries,  themselves,  was  the 
importance  of  a  SMILE  matched  with 
friendliness,  courtesy,  and  sincerity. 


SAiite  / 


Of  course,  there  are  always  a  few 
specific  extra  things  she  may  wish  to 
do.  With  the  approval  of  her  super¬ 
intendent,  she  can  become  friendly 
with  the  school  editor  of  the  local 
paper  and  give  information  on  school 
activities  and  Board  meetings  to  the 
press.  She  may  also  wish  to  belong  to 
several  community  organizations  and 
as  opportunities  arise  explain  the 
needs,  problems,  and  aims  of  the 
school  district  to  her  non-education- 
ally  connected  friends. 
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It  is  apparent  that  the  school  secre¬ 
tary  must  be  some  special  kind  of 
person.  A  good  school  secretary  was 
defined  by  the  administrators  and 
secretaries  as  one  who  would  be  some¬ 
thing  like  this.  She  should  be  neat, 
properly  dressed,  and  well  groomed. 
She  should  be  loyal.  She  should  have 
a  genuine  liking  for  pupils  and  people 
in  general.  She  should  be  competent 
in  all  the  skills  necessary  for  her  posi¬ 
tion  as  well  as  efficient  in  her  use  of 
these  skills.  She  should  also  be  tact¬ 
ful.  patient,  cooperative,  honest,  punc¬ 
tual.  tolerant,  intelligent,  and  consid¬ 
erate.  She  should  have  initiative  and 
common  sense. 

Is  this  too  much  to  expect  of  one 
person?  The  secretaries  don’t  think 
»o.  As  a  closing  word  of  advice  they 
add,  “Through  it  all  you  must  retain 
your  composure — and  the  good  will 
of  all  with  whom  you  deal,  so  they 
will  continue  to  think  well  of  you  and 
your  school.” 


American  Education  Week  i»  a  very 
worthwhile  program;  but  ALICE  M. 
MEEKER,  Chairman  of  Elementary 
Education,  at  Paterson  State  Teachers 
College,  wonders  if  some  of  our  prac¬ 
tices  aren*t  defeating  our  purposes. 


— Lm  Lamdm  from  CTA  Joomm 


Another  Education  Week  has  come 
and  gone.  How  many  aspirin 
tablets  were  consumed?  How  many 
sleeping  potions  were  taken?  How 
many  potentials  for  good  teacher- 
parent  relations  were  lost? 

American  Elducation  Week  has  been 
set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  acquaint¬ 
ing  the  public  with  the  educational 
program  of  the  public  schools.  Some 
schools  have  “open  house”  in  the 
evening.  Other  schools  set  aside  time 
for  an  outstanding  educational 
speaker.  But,  one  of  the  most  recent 
and  most  publicized  practices  has  been 
to  invite  parents  to  attend  the  regular 
class  sessions  to  let  them  observe  first 
hand  the  school  program. 

Isn’t  there  a  better  way  to  celebrate 
American  Education  Week  and  dis¬ 
play  our  program  to  the  parents? 
Maybe  it  is  convenient  to  crowd  our 
public  relations  program  into  one 
week  and  not  worry  about  it  for  the 
rest  of  the  year;  but  what  are  the 
results?  In  this  unnatural  setting, 
with  the  regular  class  routine  broken, 
serious  tensions  set  up,  individual 
guidance  impossible,  and  most  of  the 
basic  principles  of  child  development 
suspended  for  a  week,  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  this  program  we  are  trying 
to  explain  to  the  public? 

Maybe  this  is  a  negative  attitude. 
But,  have  we  forgotten  the  old  adage 
“Too  Many  Cooks  Spoil  the  Broth”. 
Was  this  old  saying  right;  or  is  it 
now  possible  for  thirty  to  forty  cooks 
to  gather  around  one  stove  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  savory  pot  of  soup? 

Let’s  look  in  at  Miss  Lomeau’s 
door.  We  can  only  look  in  because 
there  is  no  room  to  step  in.  Thirty 


children  and  twenty  mothers  have 
used  up  most  of  the  space  in  this 
ordinarily  ample  classroom.  Four  of 
the  mothers  brought  younger  children 
with  them.  Right  now,  one  is  tasting 
the  paste,  another  is  finger-painting 
on  his  suit,  and  a  third  is  trying  his 
hand  with  crayons  on  Miss  Lomeau’s 
well  written  reading  chart.  Living  up 
to  the  techniques  taught  at  her  teach¬ 
ers  college,  Miss  Lomeau  is  teaching 
a  small  group  at  the  reading  circle, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  third  grade 
is  supposedly  busy  with  arithmetic. 
But,  who  can  concentrate  on  arith¬ 
metic  with  one  eye  on  a  youngei 
brother’s  antics  and  one  ear  on  the 
hushed  conversation  being  carried  on 
by  Mother?  At  the  close  of  the  day. 
Mrs.  James  will  be  unable  to  resist 
reporting  to  the  principal  the  evident 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
children  and  the  resulting  poor  con¬ 
trol  by  the  teacher. 

Since  education  is  a  continuous 
process,  why  not  a  visit  by  one  mother 
at  a  time  with  a  maximum  of  two 
mothers  each  week.  There  would  still 
be  plenty  of  time  for  the  teacher  and 
pupils  to  be  alone  to  plan  and  work. 
Since  friendship  is  not  built  through 
quantity  contacts,  this  procedure  offers 
a  better  opportunity  for  building  a 
good  personal  relationship  between 
parent  and  teacher.  It  also  gives  the 
parent  a  clearer  understanding  of  our 
educational  program. 

Just  as  one  enjoys  true  flavor  when 
cooking  is  done  in  smaller  quantity 
by  one  cook;  so  couldn’t  one  get  the 
true  educational  flavor  of  a  classroom 
when  the  teacher  is  permitted  to  teach 
and  explain  her  program  to  one  parent 
at  a  time. 
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A.  SPECIAL  House  of  Representatives 
subcommittee  on  school  construction 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Rep.  Car- 
roll  D.  Kearns  (R.-Pa.)  held  three 
days  of  public  hearings  on  the  nation’s 
school  construction  needs  October  6-8. 
Officers  of  state  education  depart¬ 
ments  and  national  education  profes¬ 
sional  associations  stated  that  the 
local  districts  and  the  states  were  un¬ 
able  to  catch  up  with  existing  building 
backlogs  or  to  keep  up  with  current 
and  predictable  future  needs.  In  most 
cases  the  school  officials  urged  im¬ 
mediate  Congressional  action  to  pro¬ 
vide  federal  financial  assistance. 

On  the  final  day  of  hearings,  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Samuel 


M.  Brownell  appeared  before  the  com¬ 
mittee.  He  said,  that  in  his  opinion, 
any  federal  action  should  be  post¬ 
poned  until  the  state  and  White  House 
conferences  had  been  concluded  late 
in  1955  and  the  evidence  gathered  by 
these  groups  was  available.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  there  was  a  great  and  con¬ 
tinued  need  for  school  construction, 
but  said  that  he  felt  it  remained  up 
to  the  states  and  local  communities  to 
meet  this  need. 

The  Commissioner  added  that  every 
state  could  spend  more  than  it  now 
does  for  schools.  He  stated  that  recent 
federal  tax  cuts  had  released  more 
money  for  use  by  the  states.  Federal 
grants  to  the  states  for  roads  and  hos¬ 
pitals  created  greater  state  and  local 


leeway  or  capacity  for  school  con¬ 
struction. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings. 
Rep.  Kearns  summed  up  the  work  of 
the  committee.  “Personally,  I  feel  it 
is  a  national  problem  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  that  has  been  received  here,  and 
I  know  it  has  been  sincere,  honest, 
and  well  thought  out.  We  have  neg¬ 
lected  this  situation  since  before 
World  War  II,  and  we  have  to  wade 
out  of  the  neglect  and  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  and  the  issue.  We  are  not  con¬ 
sidering  any  bill.  Our  aim  is  to  put 
boys  and  girls  in  classrooms.  We 
should  come  out  witli  some  kind  of 
program  of  school  construction  that 
is  going  to  take  care  of  children  note." 
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This  statement  represents  the  position  of  the  New  Jersey  De* 
partinent  of  Education  on  the  question  of  Federal  Aid  for 
School  Construction.  It  was  used  on  October  7,  1954,  as  the 
basis  of  testimony  by  KENNETH  F.  WOODBURY,  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Education,  before  the  Kearns  Committee. 
Washington,  D.  C.  This  Committee  is  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives . 
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X  HE  school  districts  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  are  facing  a  number  of 
major  problems  as  they  open  their 
doors  to  children  in  the  fall  of  1954. 
In  general,  these  problems  are  similar 
to  those  in  other  states  and  the  more 
serious  ones  can  be  listed  as  a  short¬ 
age  of  adequate  school  housing  facil¬ 
ities,  and  a  shortage  of  teachers.  At 
this  critical  period,  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  and  local  boards 
of  education  are  seeking  ways  and 
means  of  providing  adequate  school 
facilities,  including  new  schools,  ad¬ 
ditions  to  existing  schools  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  old  buildings. 

New  Jersey  boards  of  education 
have  made  great  effort  to  cope  with 
the  acute  shortage  of  school  buildings 
during  the  years  since  the  close  of 
World  War  11.  In  capital  outlay  they 
have  spent  more  than  225  million 
dollars.  During  the  current  school 
year  one  out  of  every  five  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  State  will  open  a  new 
building  or  addition. 

More  than  two  school  districts  out 
of  every  five  have  been  forced  to  ex¬ 
ceed  tbe  statutory  borrowing  limits 


for  both  the  school  district  and  the 
municipality  in  order  to  finance 
school  construction.  This  can  be  done 
in  our  State  only  with  the  permissions 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  the  Division  of  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  representing  the  Department  of 
Treasury.  The  total  of  such  exten¬ 
sions  of  credit  is  now  more  than  125 
million  dollars.  We  expect  the  num¬ 
ber  of  districts  forced  into  excess 
credit  extensions  to  increase  at  a 
rapid  rate  during  the  next  few  years 
unless  financial  aid  to  the  local  dis¬ 
trict  is  made  available. 

I N  spite  of  this  effort  at  the  local  level, 
according  to  the  findings  of  Phase  I 
of  the  School  Facilities  Survey  com¬ 
pleted  last  April,  existing  needs  as  of 
last  year  called  for  164  million  dollars 
worth  of  school  construction  imme¬ 
diately.  This  points  up  the  fact  that 
the  school  building  needs  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  are  not  caused  entirely  by  in¬ 
creased  enrollments  but  also  by  a 
backlog  of  school  construction  which 
should  have  been  normal  replace¬ 
ments  in  the  1930  to  1950  period.  Al¬ 
most  one-half  of  our  school  plant  was 
built  before  1920  and  less  than  ten 


percent  has  been  built  since  1945. 
This  backlog  plus  the  need  for  class¬ 
rooms  for  increasing  numbers  of  chil¬ 
dren  makes  the  problem  critical  now. 
The  situation  will  grow  more  acute 
each  year  because  birthrates  and  en¬ 
rollments  continue  to  mount. 

We  expect  the  problem  to  be 
greatly  accentuated  within  two  or 
three  years  because  of  a  need  for  ex¬ 
panded  high  school  facilities.  Even 
before  the  population  wave  reaches 
the  secondary  schools,  many  of  our 
school  districts  have  been  forced  into 
the  building  of  new  high  school 
facilities  and  the  creation  of  new 
regional  high  school  districts  because 
existing  high  schools  were  unable  to 
accommodate  pupils  from  our  rapidly 
growing  areas. 

Phase  II  of  the  School  Facilities 
Survey,  now  underway,  is  designed  to 
project  our  building  needs  until 
1960.  Although  this  phase  is  not 
complete  at  present,  the  data  avail- 
.ible  seems  to  indicate  that  the  cost 
of  school  construction  necessary  be¬ 
tween  now  and  1960  will  exceed  500 
million  dollars.  This  is  an  estimated 
figure  and  we  believe  it  to  be  con¬ 
servative. 
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It  is  obvious  that  a  school  construc¬ 
tion  program  of  this  magnitude  can¬ 
not  be  handled  by  the  local  school 
district  alone  and  be  financed  entirely 
from  the  local  property  tax.  Up  to 
this  moment  New  Jersey  has  not  pro¬ 
dded  State  aid  for  school  construc¬ 
tion.  although  numerous  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Legislature  to 
provide  for  emergency  school  building 
aid  to  distressed  districts,  or  to 
liberalize  borrowing  provisions  by 
creating  a  state  revolving  fund.  Our 
immediate  concern  has  been  dsvoted 
to  the  adoption  of  a  new  State  aid 
program  for  current  expense  opera¬ 
tion,  based  on  the  ability  of  districts 
to  support  a  $200  foundation  program 
by  taxation  on  an  equalized  assess¬ 
ment  basis.  Such  a  program  is  now 
law  and  there  are  many  who  feel  that 
shen  the  less  able  districts  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  State  aid  according  to  their 
ability  to  pay  in  their  current  expense 
operation,  and  all  districts  receive  a 
minimum  grant  of  State  aid  per  child, 
this  will  enable  all  districts  to  use 
more  of  their  own  resources  for 
building  purposes.  Obviously  such  a 
plan  will  be  helpful  but  it  is  not  a 
complete  solution  of  the  problem 
under  consideration. 

It  is  not  likely  that  all  of  the  school 
building  needs  in  our  State  until  1%0 
can  be  met  without  some  form  of 
State  aid,  or  Federal  aid,  or  perhaps 
a  combination  of  both  being  made 
available  to  local  school  districts. 
Even  under  these  circumstances  the 
Department  of  Education  does  not 
feel  justified  in  taking  a  position 
either  for  or  against  a  program  of 
Federal  aid  for  schoolhouse  construc¬ 
tion.  We  believe  such  a  decision  in¬ 
volves  the  whole  area  of  tax  policy 


•  • .  md  please  lake  us  off  double  session. 
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as  it  concerns  Federal-State  relation¬ 
ships.  Therefore,  to  attempt  to  answer 
this  question  is  to  make  a  decision  of 
policy  that  should  be  made  by  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  field  of  taxation  and  on  a 
broader  base  than  the  needs  of  our 
schools  for  adequate  housing. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  New  Jersey 
has  no  stake  in  a  Federal  school 
building  program.  We  realize  full 
well  that  an  industrial  state  such  as 
our  own  must  rely  for  its  markets  and 
prosperity  on  the  educational  and 
economic  status  of  the  entire  country. 
We  know  that  an  improved  educa¬ 
tional  level  in  the  United  States  will 
ultimately  benefit  New  Jersey  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents.  We  are  also  cognizant 
of  the  effects  that  any  such  program 
will  have  upon  our  national  security 
in  the  future,  not  only  with  regard  to 
the  vitality  of  our  democratic  institu¬ 
tions,  but  also  because  trained  man- 
jjower  is  a  prime  natural  resource  not 
limited  to  a  specific  area. 

New  Jersey  had  the  sixth  largest 
|}er  capita  income  among  the  48  states 
in  19^.  At  that  time  we  were  spend¬ 
ing  more  of  our  income  for  education 
than  Illinois,  Delaware,  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  We  were  spend¬ 
ing  50  percent  less  of  our  income  for 
education  than  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  North 
Carolina.  These  figures  are  significant 
to  anyone  reviewing  the  necessity  for 
Federal  aid  in  a  school  building  pro¬ 
gram.  Just  as  in  our  own  State  we 
have  attempted  in  great  measure  to 
allocate  a  large  portion  of  State  aid 
according  to  the  ability  of  districts 
to  pay  and  the  effort  which  they  are 
making  to  support  their  schools,  so  we 
believe  that  in  the  national  scene  the 
amount  which  states  receive  should  be 
based  not  only  upon  the  resources 
which  they  have  and  their  population 
needs,  but  also  on  the  effort  which 
states  make  to  reach  a  desirable  edu¬ 
cational  standard.  The  justification 
for  such  a  program  of  Federal  aid 
would  seem  to  rest  to  a  large  degree 
upon  whether  it  will  help  to  improve 
the  total  educational  climate  of  the 
Nation. 

One  of  the  major  educational  prob¬ 
lems  in  our  State  is  that  of  providing 
educational  facilities  for  children  liv¬ 
ing  in  so-called  federally-affected 
areas.  There  are  a  number  of  large 
military  installations  in  New  Jersey, 
such  as:  Fort  Dix,  Fort  Monmouth, 
McGuire  Airbase  and  others.  These 
installations  not  only  reduce  the  tax¬ 
able  property  in  the  communities  in 
which  they  are  located  but,  in  addi¬ 


I  had  to  step  out  of  the  room  for  a 
minute  so  that  one  of  my  pupils  could  get 
to  the  pencil  sharpener. 
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tion,  they  bring  large  increases  in 
school  population  to  those  communi¬ 
ties  and  to  others  in  the  immediate 
area.  This  means  that  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  they  locate  has  many 
more  children  to  educate  during  a 
particular  year  than  could  be  antici¬ 
pated,  with  no  additional  local  funds 
available  with  which  to  meet  the  cost 
of  such  a  program. 

We  believe  that  all  children  living 
in  these  areas  should  have  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  an  education  in  the  New 
Jersey  schools  and  that  communities 
accepting  such  children  and  their 
parents  as  residents  should  help  to 
provide  that  education.  On  the  other 
band,  we  feel  that  no  community 
should  face  bankruptcy  because  of 
such  a  change  and,  therefore,  we  favor 
the  continuance  of  a  strong  program 
of  Federal  aid  for  school  construction 
and  operation  in  these  communities 
as  a  means  of  protecting  the  child. 
Such  aid  will  guarantee  the  child  an 
adequate  educational  program  regard¬ 
less  of  local  economic  conditions 
caused  by  federal  activity  over  which 
the  local  school  district  or  municipal¬ 
ity  has  no  control.  For  a  number  of 
years  such  aid  has  been  available 
under  the  terms  of  Public  Laws  815 
and  874  as  enacted  by  the  83rd  Con¬ 
gress  and  subsequent  laws  supplement¬ 
ing  and  replacing  them.  We  favor  a 
continuance  and,  in  some  instances, 
a  broadening  of  this  type  of  Federal 
aid  as  a  means  of  helping  to  guarantee 
a  New  Jersey  education  for  all  chil¬ 
dren  living  within'  the  borders  of  our 
State. 
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Future  Projects  and 
Reports  of  Progress 
Presented  at  Meeting 
of  Delegate  Assembly 


Special  committees  to  study  an 
NJEA-sponsored  home  for  former 
teachers  and  to  consider  the  whole 
problem  of  an  Association  placement 
service  were  authorized  by  the  NJEA’s 
Delegate  Assembly  at  its  Convention 
meeting.  The  creation  of  these  com¬ 
mittees  was  recommended  by  the 
Teacher  Education  and  Professional 
Standards  Committee,  to  which  sug¬ 
gestions  in  these  areas  had  been  re¬ 
ferred.  The  TEPS  committee  indicated 


that  there  were  numerous  problems  in 
each  area  that  required  extensive  study 
before  the  Association  should  take  any 
action. 

The  Delegate  Assembly  also  set  a 
new  policy  on  the  term  and  service  of 
the  NEIA  State  Director.  On  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Ejcecutive  Committee, 
it  adopted  a  policy  that  the  NEIA  State 
Director  shall,  upon  election,  become 
chairman  of  the  NJEA  Coordinating 
Committee,  shall  serve  no  more  than 
two  successive  terms  of  three  years, 
nor  more  than  one  full  term  and  one 
unexpired  term,  and  shall  be  invited 
to  all  meetings  of  the  NJELA  Executive 
Committee. 

The  Assembly  also  proposed,  for  a 
vote  ef  the  membership  next  Novem¬ 
ber,  an  amendment  to  the  NJEA  con¬ 


stitution,  under  which  the  terms  of 
Delegate  Assembly  members  may  be 
lengthened  in  order  that  the  number 
of  members  of  the  Delegate  Assembly 
elected  in  any  one  year  shall  be  about 
half  of  the  total  membership  to  which 
a  county  is  entitled.  At  present  several 
counties  elect  virtually  all  their  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  at  the 
same  time.  By-Law  8  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  also  revised  to  provide  for 
holding  county  elections  between  May 
15  and  June  1  in  the  future,  instead 
of  in  October. 

The  Committee  heard  and  approved 
reports  of  all  NJEA  standing  and  spe¬ 
cial  committees,  and  in  general  gave 
hearty  approval  to  the  work  of  these 
committees,  most  of  which  has  already 
been  reported  in  the  REVIEW. 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Minutes  of  Delegate  Assembly  -  Nov.  11,  1954 


The  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  met  in 
Haddon  Hall  Hotel.  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey  on  November  11,  1954.  President 
May  C.  Smith,  presided.  Roll  Call 
showed  a  quorum  present. 

THOMAS  F.  TAYLOR,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Order  of  Business  and 
Rules  of  Procedure  submitted  the  rules 
governing  the  meeting  and  the  order  of 
business. 

PRESIDENT  SMITH  submitted  an 
overview  of  NJEA  activities  during  the 
past  year,  and  expressed  her  gratitude 
for  the  cooperation  which  she  had  re¬ 
ceived.  She  submitted  the  following 
policy  recommendation  from  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee: 

"The  NEA  State  Director  (1)  shaU, 
upon  election,  be  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NJEA  Coordinating 
Committee  and  shall  serve  in  this 
capacity  until  his  successor  is 
elected.  (2)  shall  serve  no  more  than 
two  successive  terms,  nor  more  than 
one  full  term  and  one  unexpired 
term.  (3)  shall  be  invited  to  all 
meetings  of  the  NJEA  Executive 
Committee.” 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Springer,  sec¬ 
onded  and  passed  to  adopt  the  recom¬ 
mendation. 

DR.  JAMES  M.  LYNCH,  treasurer, 
submitted  the  auditor’s  report  as  the 
financial  report  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  August  31,  1954.  It  showed  cash  re¬ 
ceipts  of  $325,287.98,  and  expenditures 
of  $275,404.91,  with  a  capital  of  $229,- 
584.81.  It  was  moved  by  Louis  A.  March, 
seconded  and  passed  to  accept  the  re¬ 
port. 

DR.  FREDERICK  L.  HIPP,  executive 
secretary,  submitted  a  report  showing 
staff  organization  and  reviewing  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail  staff  activities  during 
the  past  year.  It  was  moved  by  Miss 


Beatrice  Brown,  seconded  and  passed  to 
accept  the  report. 

PENSION  POUCT 
ROBERT  D.  BOLE,  chairman  of  the 
Pension  Policy  Committee,  reviewed  the 
assignments  to  that  committee  by  the 
Delegate  Assembly  at  its  May  meeting 
and  noted  (1)  the  initiation  of  a  major 
information  program  on  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  retirement  system;  (2) 
progress  in  drafting  a  bill  based  on 
those  changes;  and  (3)  a  report  by  the 
actuarial  firm  of  Woodward  and  Fon- 
diller  on  the  proposal.  A  copy  of  that 
report  was  submitted  to  the  Delegate 
Assembly;  it  says  “Taking  into  account 
all  these  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
we  believe  that  the  proposed  integra¬ 
tion  with  Social  Security  would  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  teachers.” 

For  the  Pension  Policy  Committee  Mr. 
Bole  also  recommended  that  NJEA  sup¬ 
port  legislation  at  the  1955  session  of  the 
Legislature  to  reopen  the  purchase  of 
prior  service.  It  was  moved  by  WIL¬ 
LIAM  JELIN,  seconded  and  passed  to 
adopt  the  report. 

FRANCES  R.  PETERMAN,  chairman 
of  the  audits  committee,  submitted  the 
report  of  that  committee,  showing  Its 
examination  of  the  Auditor’s  Report 
(see  above).  It  was  moved,  seconded 
and  passed  to  accept  this  report. 

BRADLEY  VAN  BRUNT,  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  noted  that  the 
committee  had  reported  in  May  and  Its 
budget  had  been  adopted  at  that  time. 

NEA  MEMBERSHIP 
LENA  M.  PORRECA,  chairman  of  the 
Coordinating  Committee  and  NEA  State 
Director,  submitted  a  report  showing  an 
NEA  membership  for  1953-54  of  13,071, 
the  highest  in  five  years.  She  also  re¬ 
ported  a  total  of  222  life  members  en¬ 
rolled  in  1953  and  1954  to  support  the 
NEA  building  fund  campaign,  with  only 


72  needed  to  meet  the  two-year  goal 
She  indicated  that  New  Jersey  would 
strive  to  complete  its  five-year  goal  in 
1955.  She  noted  as  a  major  NEA 
achievement  the  increased  income  tax 
exemption  for  retired  teachers  and  the 
renewed  interest  of  general  magazlnee 
in  school  problems.  It  was  moved  b; 
Charles  Mitchell,  seconded  and  passed 
to  accept  the  report. 

WILLIAM  PACZICKY  reported  for 
the  Editorial  Committee,  noting  the 
change  of  name  of  the  Association 
magazine  to  NJEA  REVIEW,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  September  and  June  issues,  and 
the  increasing  amount  of  Association 
material  in  the  magazine.  It  was  moved, 
seconded  and  passed  to  accept  the  re¬ 
port. 

MAURICE  LUTZKE,  chairman  of  the 
Research  Committee,  reported  on  the 
increasing  amount  of  research  and  new 
research  publications.  He  called  special 
attention  to  the  use  of  the  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  research  in  preparing  salary 
analyses  for  the  use  of  local  associations 
and  NJEA  field  representatives,  noting 
that  this  was  made  possible  by  in¬ 
creased  dues.  It  was  moved  by  WIL¬ 
LIAM  E.  YOUNG,  seconded  and  passed 
to  accept  the  report. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  CHANGE 
For  the  Elections  Committee,  Chair¬ 
man  JOHN  PARKER  reviewed  the 
year’s  activities  and  recommended  • 
proposed  change  in  the  constitution. 
(Article  VI,  Section  2)  by  adding: 

“When  any  county  is  entitled  to 
an  additional  member  of  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  because  of  its  mem¬ 
bership,  said  county  shall  have  the 
privilege,  if  it  is  so  desired,  of  ex¬ 
tending  one  term  of  one  of  its  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  members  from  two 
to  three  years  in  order  to  keep  the 
number  of  Delegate  Assembly  meir- 
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NJEA  REVIEW 


FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 
"Th«  Co-ordinatad  Clauroom,"  a  comprahantiva  woric 
on  all  photai  of  modarn  clowoom  anvironinant. 
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VERSATILITY  THAT  AIDS  TEACHINGaaa 
POSTURE-COMFORT  THAT  AIDS  LEARNING 


American  Universal  Lifting-Lid  Desk  No.  434 


^  American  Unit  Table  No.  324  and  Envoy  Chair  No.  368 

Tke  twin  oval  steel  standards  assure  stability,  easy  ingress  and 
egress.  Same  lifting-lid  desk-top  and  sanitary  book-box  as  above.  The 
Envoy  chair  is  designed  for  good-posture  sitting,  has  formed  seat 
and  self-adj  usting  lower  back  rail.  Accommodates  wide  range  of  sizes. 


This  connected  seat-and-desk  provides  continuous 
cradleform  sitting  comfort,  eliminates  chair-scraping 
noise,  aids  discipline. 

The  45°,  left-and-right  seat  swivel  reduces  body- 
twist  tension — also  makes  ingress  and  egress  easy  from 
either  side  and  so  permits  more  desks  per  classroom, 
with  fewer  aisles.  The  deep-cmwed  back  with  self- 
adjusting  lower  rail  supports  the  student  in  every  pos¬ 
ture  position. 

Desk  and  seat  are  easily  adjustable  for  a  wide  range 
of  student  sizes,  by  means  of  a  never-fail,  wrap¬ 
around  clamp.  Entire  unit  is  movable  for  any  desired 
grouping. 

The  desk-top  can  be  used  at  10°  writing  slope,  or 
level— and  opens  wide  for  easy  access  to  the  roomy, 
sanitary,  die-formed,  all-steel  book-box. 


Exporianco  moliat  our  sorvict  cenvonioni, 
tiino*taving,  for  oil  your  school  noods. 
Prompt  dolivoriot  from  largo  worohouso 
slocks.  Sond  for  complolo  catalog. 


School  Desks  and 
Chairs 

School  Toblos 
Stadium  Chairs 
Auditorium  Sooting 
Folding  Chairs 
Teachers'  Desks  and 
Chairs 

Church  Furniture 
Bleachers 

Offlco,  Library  and 
Homo  Economics 
Equipment 
FHing  ond  Storage 
Cabinets 
Window  Shades 


Laboratory 
Equipment 
Chalkboards  ond 
Supplies 
Bulletin  Boards 
Flags 

Athletic  Goods 
Maps  and  Globes 
Pastes  and  Inks 
Office  and  Library 
Supplies 
School  Papers 
Duplicating 
Equipment 
Art  Materials 
Primary  Materials 


AMERICAN  BODIFORM  AUDITORIUM  CHAIRS 

Full-upholstered — the  ultimate  m  beauty,  comfort,  durability  and 
acoustical  benefit.  Available  with  or  without  folding  tablet-arm. 


bers  elected  in  the  County  In  any 
one  year  at  approximately  one-half 
the  number  to  which  the  county  is 
entitled.” 

The  Committee  also  recommended  an 
amendment  to  revise  By-Law  8,  which 
amendment  had  already  been  approved 
by  the  Executive  Committee  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  October  Review.  It  was 
moved,  seconded  and  passed  to  adopt 
the  report  of  the  Committee.  The  pro¬ 
posed  constitutional  amendment  was 
then  submitted  to  a  vote,  in  accordance 
with  the  constitution,  and  was  proposed 
for  consideration  of  the  members  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Delegate  Assembly. 
It  will  be  printed  in  the  Review  and 
submitted  by  ballot  to  the  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  at  the  November 
1955  elect'on. 

The  Assembly  then  voted  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  By-Law  8,  after  Mrs.  Smith  made 
clear  that  a  three-fourths  vote  was  re¬ 
quired.  It  was  declared  passed  in  the 
following  form: 

8.  County  Elections — County  elec¬ 
tions  of  members  of  the  Nominating 
Committee,  Executive  Committee 
and  the  Delegate  Assembly  shall  be 
held  between  May  15  and  June  1. 
In  determining  membersh'p  of  the 
Delegate  Assembly  or  other  elective 
positions  based  on  Association  mem¬ 
bership,  the  enrollment  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  March  1  shall  be  used  as  a 
basis.” 

Chairman  RALPH  KEHS  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  reviewed  “one  of  the 
very  best  legislative  years  in  the  history 


of  the  NJEA,"  emphasizing  the  passage 
of  the  State  Aid  bills,  the  Sick  Leave 
bill,  and  the  current  status  of  A-9  and 
S-81.  Mr.  Gieske  requested  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  and  the  staff  to  look 
into  Senate  Bill  313  revising  the  State 
law  on  physical  education.  Mr.  Kehs 
recommended  NJEA  endorsement  of 
A-225  to  require  the  employment  of  a 
full-time  nurse  in  school  districts  with 
average  daily  attendance  of  one  thou¬ 
sand;  salary  to  be  fixed  according  to 
teachers’  salary  schedule  where  such 
nurse  holds  a  State  certificate.  This 
was  discussed  at  considerable  length, 
with  numerous  questions  as  to  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  the  bill  from  the  viewpoint 
of  ail  nurses  and  with  regard  to  the 
provision  for  placement  on  teacher  sal¬ 
ary  schedules.  It  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Springer,  seconded,  smd  passed  by  a 
vote  of  46-12  to  adopt  the  report,  in¬ 
cluding  the  recommendation. 

Chairman  FREDA  SCRIBNER  of  the 
Teacher  Education  and  Professional 
Services  Committee  reported  progress 
on  the  NJEA’s  teacher  recruitment 
campaign  including  the  publication  of 
TEACH  IN  NEW  JERSEY.  On  behalf 
of  the  committee  she  recommended  that 
NJEA  set  up  a  special  committee  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  consider  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem  of  an  Association  home  for  former 
teachers,  and  appropriate  $300  from 
free  balance  to  finance  that  committee’s 
work  for  the  current  year.  She  also 
recommended  that  NJEA  set  up  a  spe¬ 
cial  Committee  to  investigate  and  con¬ 
sider  the  whole  problem  of  an  Associa¬ 


tion  placement  service  or  activity,  and 
appropriate  $300  from  free  balance  to 
hnsmee  that  committee’s  work  for  the 
current  year.  By  separate  votes  both 
recommendations  were  approved  and  it 
was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  to 
adopt  the  ’TEPS  report. 

MARY  KASAB,  chairman  of  the 
Necrology  Committee,  submitted  a  list 
of  the  members  who  had  died  durliii 
the  past  year,  and  announced  tht 
memorial  service  at  the  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Convention.  It  was  moved, 
seconded,  and  passed  to  accept  the 
report. 

EUGENE  WILKINS,  chairman  of  the 
Salary  Committee,  reported  on  its  work 
calling  special  attention  to  the  lay- 
teacher  committee  to  study  adm'nit- 
trative  salaries.  It  was  moved,  seconded, 
and  passed  to  adopt  the  report. 

WELFARE 

After  a  luncheon  recess,  GEORCHt 
SPRINGER,  acting  chairman  of  the 
Welfare  Committee,  reported  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  welfare  cases  handled  by  the 
committee,  and  on  financial  aid  granted 
teachers  by  the  Association  for  welfare 
cases.  By  request.  Dr.  Hipp  explained 
the  principles  on  which  the  amount  of 
financial  aid  is  determined.  It  wu 
moved  by  Mr.  Springer,  seconded  and 
passed  to  adopt  the  report,  and  it  wu 
moved  by  MLss  Williams,  seconded  and 
passed  to  send  a  message  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  Ethel  Sheldon,  chairman,  who 
was  ill. 

MRS.  FLORENCE  H.  PRICE,  chair¬ 
man,  reported  for  the  Enrollment  com¬ 
mittee,  noting  a  total  enrollment  for 
the  past  year,  including  active,  retired, 
and  associate  members,  of  31,692.  She 
asked  the  vigorous  support  of  the  Del^ 
gate  Assembly  in  achieving  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  31.000  active  members  this  yew. 
It  was  moved  by  Mr.  March,  seconded 
and  pa.ssed  to  accept  the  report. 

MARY  E.  NOAKER,  chairman,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  Admission  of  Afllli- 
ated  Groups  had  been  completed  and 
approved  at  the  May  meeting,  and 
moved  acceptance  of  the  report.  The 
motion  was  passed. 

The  Campaigns  Committee  reported 
the  extensive  program  of  activity  in 
support  of  the  minimum  salary  sched¬ 
ule  bill.  In  the  absence  of  Chairman 
WALTER  GORDON,  it  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Clampa.  seconded  and  passed  to 
approve  the  report. 

HOLMES  A.  CLIVER,  chairman  of 
the  Headquarters  Furnishing  Conunit* 
tee,  reviewed  the  alterations  and  im¬ 
provements  in  NJEA  Headquarters  dar¬ 
ing  the  past  year  including  the  instaBn- 
tion  of  10  air  conditioning  units.  It  wv 
moved,  seconded  and  passed  to  adaiK 
the  report. 

President  MAY  C.  SMITH  submlttad 
a  report  showing  progress  during  the 
past  year  in  install'ng  the  NJEA*a9- 
proved  group  health  and  accident  iniv- 
ance,  noting  the  enrollment  of  nearh 
10,000  members  under  the  NJEA’s  mat¬ 
ter  policy  with  the  Washington  NatiflOal 
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The  prudent  teacher  will  have  income  protection  in  the 
event  of  unforeseen  disability. 

Your  own  NJEA  INCOME  PROTECTION  PLAN  is  the 
insurance  SPECIFICALLY  written  for  the  teachers  in  New 
Jersey. 
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Company,  and  the  paying  out  by  the 
company  of  benefits  of  more  than 
1350,000.  The  report  also  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  about  15%  of  the 
membership  has  taken  automobile  In¬ 
surance  with  the  NJEA-approved  Oov- 
emment  Employees  Insurance  Ck>mpany. 
It  was  moved  by  Mr.  March,  seconded 
tnd  passed  to  accept  the  report. 

MIRIAM  T.  BLEMLE,  chalnman  of 
the  Leadership  Conference  Committee, 
noted  the  success  of  the  leadership- 
training  work  of  the  Association.  Three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  attended  the 
annual  Leadership  Conference,  while 
MO,  representing  240  school  districts,  at¬ 
tended  the  fall  “Diive-Ins.”  It  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Orossman,  seconded  and 
passed  to  adopt  the  report. 

WILLIAM  WALKER  as  chairman  re¬ 
ported  in  some  detail  on  the  NJEA’s  new 
activities  In  the  field  of  radio,  television, 
films,  and  exhibits,  calling  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  initiation  of  WHAT'S 
THE  ANSWER  as  a  statewide  radio 
program.  It  was  moved  by  Miss  Brown, 
seconded  and  passed  to  accept  the  re¬ 
port. 

As  chairman  of  the  NJEA  Employees 
Retirement  Fund,  MRS.  SMITH  sub¬ 
mitted  an  annual  statement  of  contri¬ 
butions,  disbursements  and  assets.  It 
was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  report. 

DR.  HARRY  ADAMS,  chairman  of  the 
State  Aid  Committee  reviewed  the  State 
School  Aid  legislation  enacted  this  year. 


pointing  out  also  th^  respects  in  which 
it  failed  to  meet  NJEA  recommendations. 
He  indicated,  however,  that  additional 
activity  in  this  field  will  eventually  be 
needed.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  March, 
seconded  and  passed  to  accept  the  re¬ 
port. 

Under  New  Business,  Dr.  Hlpp  sub¬ 
mitted  a  recommendation  from  the 
Personnel  Committee  that  $2000  be  ap¬ 
propriated  from  free  balance  to  the 
Salary  account  in  the  NJEA  budget, 
noting  that  mailings  had  practically 
doubled  and  indicating  the  need  of  ad¬ 
ditional  office  help.  It  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Paluch,  seconded  and  passed  to 
adopt  this  report. 

INSURANCE 

FRED  BIOREN  questioned  the  failure 
to  assign  Teachers  Protective  Mutual 
a  convention  booth  at  the  convention 
exh'blt.  Holmes  Cllver  reviewed  the 
setting  up  of  NJEA’s  own  iiunirance  pro¬ 
gram  after  careful  study,  its  approval 
of  a  State  policy  with  the  Washington 
National  Insurance  Company,  and  the 
close  cooperation  from  that  company  in 
making  the  benefits  available  only  to 
NJEA  members.  He  noted  the  increases 
in  NJEA  membership  resulting  from 
that.  Mr.  Cliver  then  indicated  that  the 
Executive  Committee  felt  that  this  im¬ 
posed  a  corresponding  obligation  on  the 
Association  to  protect  and  promote  the 
company  which  holds  the  NJEA  policy. 
He  said: 


“We  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
use  our  publications  or  our  conven¬ 
tion  space  to  undermine  a  health- 
accident  program  that  has  become 
an  important  part  of  our  omi  service 
to  teachers.  We  believe  in  free  com¬ 
petition,  and  we  do  not  seek  to  limit 
members’  free  choice  of  any  type  of 
insiurance  that  appeals  to  them. 
NaturaUy  we  believe  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  we  have  is  a  good  one.  In 
line  with  that  belief,  we  are  reserv¬ 
ing  our  own  magazine  space  and  the 
convention  exhibit  space  for  the 
promotion  of  our  own  group  health 
and  accident  insurance  with  the 
Washington  National  Insurance 
Company,  which,  in  our  judgment, 
offers  better  insurance  at  lower  cost 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  member¬ 
ship.” 

A  motion  to  set  up  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  to  go  into  detail  of  the 
procedure  and  make  recommendations, 
with  $300  from  free  balance  to  finance 
it  was  made,  seconded,  and  lost. 

It  was  moved  seconded,  and  carried 
to  refer  to  the  Research  Committee  the 
possibility  of  making  a  study  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  many  teachers  would  be  eligi¬ 
ble  for  Social  Security  as  a  result  of  em¬ 
ployment  outside  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession. 

It  was  moved,  secoiuled  and  passed  to 
adjourn  the  meeting  at  3:25  PJd. 

FREDERICK  L.  HIPP, 
Executive  Secretary 


under  our  modern  plan  .  .  . 
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LET  CHILDREN  MAKE 
THEIR  OWN  CARDS 

It’s  easy  to  be  creative 
with  GENIE  HANDIPAINT 
or  SHAW  FINGER-PAINT 


L  ,  Distinctive,  interest-  g 

ing  Christmas  cards  g 
^  .  just  seem  to  make  g 

SNIC  themselves,  so  inspir-  g 

kiiJi'nii'ji  >*'8  and  easy  to  use  1 

are  these  fascinating,  g 

^  versatile  paints,  g 

^"3.?  Shaw  Finger-Paint,  a 

=i  .2  3  the  original  non-  B 

toxic  product,  is  g 

— - -  ready  to  use.  Genie  g 

Cr - ‘'*3  Handipaint,  an  inex-  3 

pensive,  vivid,  non-  H 

toxic  powder,  comes  ^  ^  g 

in  convenient  shaker-  H 

top  canister.  S 

Send  for  free  descriptive 
=  folder  on  use  of  Genie  ■  3 

g  Handipaint  for  screen  g 

g  printing  and  finger  paint- 
g  ing.  Write  Dept.  CT-12.  \ia^0'  M 

I  BINNEY  &  SMITH  INC.  | 

3  380  Madison  Ave..  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  g 

g  IhMWT  t  Smith  lac.  g 

g  Raac.  ia  Haw  ietwf  an  § 

3  R.  T.  tiaaaill  sad  Rshsit  T.  Smsrdsa  y 


TRAVEL  IN  EUROPE 

Summer  1955 

Approximately  72  days 
•  7  Countries  • 
Approximately  $1095 

Depart  about  June  21  and  28. 
Return  September  3. 

Limited  selected  group.  Superior  service 
Apply  early  to 

BEATRICE  BARKER.  State 
Teachers  College,  Trenton,  N.J. 

Europe  Travel  organizer  since  1933 


offset  will  be  applied  at  age  65.  This 
occurs  October  1,  1964  or  prior  to  his 
planned  retirement  by  9  months.  Thus, 
the  offset  at  65  would  keep  his  total 
retirement  allowance  at  $3200.  He 
decides  to  retire  one  year  earlier,  in 
June  1964,  before  becoming  eligible 
for  Social  Security  coverage  as  a 
teacher.  In  this  way,  while  his  re¬ 
tirement  allowance  from  the  State 
Fund  is  reduced  to  $3120  (1  year  less 
service),  at  65  Social  Security  retire¬ 
ment  benefits  of  $1146  will  increase 
his  total  annual  retirement  allowance 
to  $4266.  Notice  how  the  8^4  years 
of  Social  Security  earnings  as  a 
teacher  have  raised  the  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  benefit  from  the  minimum  of  $360 
to  $1146. 

Former  Educator  Receives 
Special  Commendation 

George  W.  Garthwaite,  former 
chairman  of  NJEA’s  Insurance  com¬ 
mittee,  has  received  a  special  com¬ 
mendation  for  excellent  performance 
from  Harry  0.  Rasmussen  &  Associ¬ 
ates,  insurance  firm,  for  whom  he  is 
now  special  representative.  From 
1918  to  1953  he  taught  in  Plainfield 
High  School  where  he  served  as  head 
of  the  mathematics  department. 
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Finished  your  Christmas  shopping? 

You  can  get  extra  money  from  your  Teachers  Credit  Union. 
Address  it  in  care  of  the  Treasurers  listed  belme. 


kTUNTIC  C08NTY 
Clormct  S.  Slotci 
Swior  High  School 
Atlontic  City— 4-7441 

lAYOHNE 
Josogh  f.  Htlson 

D.  P.  SwMoty  H.  S 
lty«mt-FE  4-1171 

CAMDEN 

E.  A.  Smith 
107  N.  Alh  St 
Cmndm-WO  4-S0I4 

CAFE  MAY  COUNTY 
Morion  Nmritt 
c/o  City  SoRl.  of  Sck. 

C.  M.  Cnoithooto— 5-4311 

CENTRAL  lEICEN 
ThtftM  Voo  WMnring 
151  Eoclid  An. 
Hocknmock — 01  3-7740 
CUM4EIIANI  COUNTY 
lolph  N.  Inbimoo 
1.4.  No.  S,  Oik  Inod 
Vinoltod — 7-S434 

EAST  lEICEN 
Corl  I.  Stmog 
411  Doogim  St. 
EngInronU  3-2310 

ESSEX  COUNTY 
Richord  Cohill 
Id.  of  Ed.  Adm.  Ildg. 
llotmOold— 2-7700 


CAIFIEIO-SOUTN  lEICEN 
Sch.  4,  Polisodn  Art. 
Corflnld-ri  7-1040 
NOIOKEN 
John  J.  Crmby 
Ommimt  High  School 
Nnbok«o-N0  3-1444 
HUDSON  COUNTY 
Wm.  A.  Millnr 
110  Cnlwnbin  Am. 

Jormr  City— JO  4-0024 
MEICEI  COUNTY 
Inmord  Nngktc 
Nomilino  Twg.  High  School 
Tmoton  10-2-4017 
MONMOUTH  COUNTY 
NoroM  I.  Shoonon 
507  Rood  St. 

Aibnry  Fork— 2-0430 
MOIOIS  COUNTY 
Jornm  A.  Alim 
High  School 
Morrill  nun— 4-3500 
NEWAII* 

Cnrinnd  N,  Smith 
Emi  Sidt  High  Sch. 
Ntwnrk-MA  2-0325 
HOITHEXN  MIDDIESEX  COUNTY 
Morris  M.  Wilnor 
Grommor  School 
Forth  Amboy — 4-3340 
FASSAIC  COUNTY 
Choi.  0.  OfNiouM 
loom  302,  44  Homiltm  St 
Fotonon-SH  2-4442 


SOMERSET  COUNTY 
Mn.  Horriot  M.  Homi 
4  Frosgoct  St. 

Somotrillt  I  <035 
SOUTHEIN  MIDDIESEX  COUNTY 
Harold  N.  Stroms 
11$  lomiogtm  Am. 

FloioOtld— 4-S44S 
TEANECK 

Mrs.  Moo  M.  Doockworth 
Nigh  School 
Tmoock-7-24S2 
TRENTON 
John  losmthol 
424  Groomray  Am. 

Trmlm  EX  3-4431 
UNION  COUNTY 
C.  G.  Godmomm 
14  liocoto  Am.  Eotl 
Rosollo  Fork-CH  S417S 
WAIIEN  COUNTY 
TholoM  lortm 
I.F.D.  Hockottstouo 
WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Fowoll 
741  Eho  St. 

Arlingloo-KE  3-243t 
WEST  ORANGE 
Dorothy  Robortsm 
WosI  Oroogo  High  School 
WosI  Oroogo— 01  4-24S4 
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CORRECTION 

0.  Stanley  Stoneaifer,  Jr.  is  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Junior  High  School  in 
Oradell.  The  October  issue  of  the 
NJEIA  Review  had  incorrectly  listed 
Anna  Castens  in  that  position. 

The  69th  annual  convention  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  of 
America  will  be  held  in  the  Hotel 
Statler,  New  York  City,  from  Decem¬ 
ber  27  to  29.  New  York  University  is 
to  be  host  to  the  more  than  4,000 
teachers  of  English  and  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  from  the  nation’s  universities, 
colleges,  and  schools  who  will  attend 
the  1954  meeting. 


Deceased 

Many  NJEA  members  have  been 
saddened  by  the  recent  deaths  of  Fred 
Wardle  and  Barbarda  Deckert.  Mr. 
Wardle  taught  for  many  years  in 
Union  City.  He  served  on  the  NJEA 
Elxecutive  Committee,  and  for  more 
than  ten  years  was  the  chairman  of 
the  NJEA  budget  committee.  Miss 
Deckert  taught  in  Red  Bank  High 
School  and  represented  Monmouth 
County  on  the  Delegate  Assembly  and 
several  NJEA  committees. 

Reba  A.  Wittmeyer  who  retired 
in  June  of  1953  after  teaching  in  the 
Elias  Boudinot  school  in  Burlington 
died  in  the  Jefferson  Hospital  on 
March  7,  1954.  She  taught  approxi¬ 
mately  34  years  in  the  public  schools 
of  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Van  Deusen  retired 
last  June  after  40  years  of  service  as 
teacher,  28  of  which  have  been  in 
Burlington.  Mrs.  Van  Deusen  was 
honored  in  a  testimonial  dinner  by 
members  of  the  Burlington  high 
school. 


PR  Pays  in  Princeton 

On  October  14  the  residents  of  the 
borough  of  Princeton  overwhelmingly 
gave  their  approval  to  a  $1,715,000 
school  bond  issue.  The  voters  by  a 
4  to  1  majority  made  possible  a 
doubling  in  size  of  the  Princeton  High 
School  building. 

The  resounding  vote  of  confidence, 
however,  only  c-ame  after  a  very  in¬ 
tensive  year’s  campaign  on  the  part 
of  school  officials.  Two  brochures,  one 
in  the  spring  presenting  the  plan  and 
one  in  the  fall  answering  questions 
that  were  raised,  were  the  backbone 
of  the  public  relations  campaign.  The 
local  press  was  called  in  for  a  com¬ 
plete  briefing  on  the  plan  and  co¬ 
operated  with  weekly  news  releases. 
A  dinner  for  all  town  officials,  civic 
leaders,  labor  and  business  represen¬ 
tatives,  and  clergymen,  brought  to¬ 
gether  the  opinions  of  various  public 
groups.  School  officials  serv^  as  j 
speakers  to  contact  all  of  these  groups. 
The  PTA  was  especially  helpful  in 
ringing  doorbells  and  publicizing  the 
campaign.  Notable  was  the  number 
of  elderly  people  without  children  in 
school  who  were  convinced  of  the 
need  to  show  up  at  the  polls  and  cast 
their  ballots.  Princeton  proved  that 
a  good  public  relations  campaign 
paid  in  the  form  of  complete  public 
support  and  a  successful  start  for  its 
building  program. 

George  Dare,  principal  of  Bor- 
dentown  High  School,  has  replaced 
John  M.  Delap,  principal  of  Pem¬ 
berton  High  School,  as  president  of 
the  Burlington  County  ELducation  As- 
sr>ciation. 

William  G.  Fiedler  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  superintendent  for 
Union  City  schools. 


IDEAL  FOR  FAMILIES  WITH  CHILDREN 


Yes,  iVs  true — Holidays,  too! 


Kttarv*  now  lor  Chri$lma$.  Now  Yoor’i.  Lincoln  Fo*  «»l  ^ci«f  lervice.  TTie 

ond  W«hin9ton  Bir«,doy.  ond  Eo.l.r  Holid.y. 

per  night  per  person — 2  In  room 
with  bath 
indadlng  meals 


from 
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FREE  PARKING 


Salt  as  well  as  Fresh  Water 
in  all  baths. 

Entertainment 

Sun  Decks — Musical  Bar — Television 
3  short  blocks  or  10 

minute  walk  on  the  Boards  _ 

to  ATLANTIC  QTY  famous  .  ■OTBL 
AUDITORIUM 

On  the  Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City,  S.  /. 


CHELSEA 


JOHN  L.  SULLIVAN,  Manager 
Atlantic  City  4-1251 


THE  OCEAN  IS  AT  YOUR  DOORSTEP 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

european 

studytours 

SUMMER  •••  1955 


Participants  enroll  for  credit  on  the 
graduate  or  undergraduate  levd,  m 
register  as  suditora 

FINE  ARTS 

Directed  by 

Alden  Wicks,  Stelan  Elkins  Tyler 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  Temple  University. 
6  crediu  •  47  days  in  Europe  •  tSM 
Architecture,  sculpture  and  punting  in 
France,  Italy,  Holland,  Belgium,  Ger 
many  and  Switzerland. 

FRENCH 

Directed  by  M.  Helen  Duncan, 
Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

4  credits  •  35-77  days  in  Europe 
from  1495 

Study  in  Paris,  based  on  the  courses  of 
the  Sorbonne  (University  of  Paris), 
July  15  through  August  IS;  lecture 
tours,  excursions,  theatre.  Grand  Opera, 
etc. 


SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Directed  by  Dr.  Negley  K.  Tectera, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Sociology. 

6  credits  •  48  days  in  Europe  •  $898 
The  methods  of  handling  social  prob¬ 
lems  in  England,  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries,  in  Grcimany  and  France. 

MUSIC 

Directed  by  Wilbert  Hitchner, 

Associate  Professor  of  Music  Question, 
and  Dr.  David  L.  Stone,  Director, 
Department  of  Music  Education. 

4-6  credits  •  24-64  days  in  Europe 
from  S696 

Festivals,  musical  life  and  general  sight¬ 
seeing  in  Ireland,  England,  Holland, 
France  and  Italy,  at  Salzburg,  Lucerne, 
Bayreuth  and  Edinburgh. 

COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION 

Directed  by  Dr.  Thomaa  E.  Qavton. 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 
6  credits  •  37  days  in  Europe  •  $898 
Educational  concepu  and  practices  in 
England,  Scandinavia,  Germany,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  France. 

M 

for  biformation  concoming  any  of  Mia  tours, 
oddfsss  Dirsetor  of  Europoon  Studytours 


TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 

Shilodrlphio  22,  So 
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Santa:  5x2'  pink  paper.  Do  face  in  an 
area  I'square.  Lap  and  tape.  Fit  on 
red  coat;  then  beard,  cap.  Add  hook. 


Coot:  From  square  red  paper, 
cut  a  circle.  Cut  hole  in  center  to  fit 
over  Santa.  Taf)e,  pin  or  paste  on. 


\  / 

J 

W/if 

L 

Board:  square  white  tissue  paper.  Cap:  Use  same  paper  as  coat.  Cut  it 

Cut  bib  shape.  Fringe  fine  for  whisk-  5x3^'.  Trim  bell  shape.  Fringe  top 
ers.Putonbypicks,paste,tapeorpins.  for  tassel.  Twist.  Shape,  on.  Tape. 

Rtfresh  ronrself  with  tasty 

WRKitrs  spiARmm  earn 


The  delicious  flavor  and  smooth 
chewing  of  Wrigley's  Spearmint  Gum 

gives  you  a  little  lift  and  helps  ease  tension.  Just  try  it.  Today. 


State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  indicated  in  the  space  below. 

31.  36.  39.  43.  59.  60. 
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Name  . Subject  . 

School  Name  . 

School  Address  . 

City . New  Jersey 

Enrollment:  Boys  . Girls  . 


.  Grade 


Jliwo  tlttlkik' 
StmtuOauf 


Rout'd  .  .  , 

for  the  Asking 

The  coupons  you  clip  may  bring  you 
bright,  new  ideas  that  you  can  use  or 
adapt  in  your  class  work.  Material  pre- 
pared  by  the  advertisers  in  the  NJEA 
Review  has  been  especially  planned  for 
your  use.  Some  of  it  may  not  be  listed 
in  the  column  below  but  you  may  write 
directly  to  the  advertiser  for  it.  Always 
write  the  advertiser  when  you  are  in  a 
hurry  for  his  material.  The  coupon  is 
for  your  convenience  in  ordering  sev¬ 
eral  items. 

31.  Wayside  Wonders  Along  America’s 
Highways.  Wall  mural  8  feet  wide. 
In  full  color.  Shows  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  spots  along  the  highways.  In¬ 
cludes  a  9-page  booklet  “How  to 
See  America”,  which  gives  the  his¬ 
torical  background  of  bus  travel  and 
how  to  take  a  bus  trU>-  Both  the 
novice  and  the  seasoned  traveler 
will  like  this.  Booklet  also  includes 
one  page  of  study  outline  on  bus 
travel.  (Greyhound  Lines.) 

36.  The  Ethnic  Folkways  Library,  of 
recorded  music  around  the  world.  A 
classified  list  of  recordings  of  the 
folk,  traditional  and  classical  mu¬ 
sical  inheritances  of  the  peoples  of 
Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  America  and 
Oceana.  Teachers  of  music,  lan- 
gueges  and  social  studies  will  find 
this  hbrary  interesting.  (Folkways 
Records  and  Service  Corp.) 

39.  The  Earth  and  Its  Peoples.  A  re¬ 
port  of  a  test  at  the  Bell  Gardens 
Senior  High  School,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  on  36  teaching  films  used 
in  conjunction  with  Social  Studies 
and  World  Geography  classes  with 
interesting  pupil  reaction.  (United 
World  Films.) 

43.  Sample  Copy  of  Canadian  Nature 
together  with  illustrated  catalog  of 
publications  of  Audubon  Society  of 
Canada. 

59.  “Projection  Screens”  is  a  12-page 
folder  that  will  help  you  select  the 
proper  screens  for  your  projection 
requirements.  Many  sizes  and  types 
are  described  in  words  and  pictures 
and  prices  are  indicated.  Models  in¬ 
clude  those  for  either  lighted  or 
darkened  rooms,  and  for  wall,  table, 
or  tripod.  A  chart  for  determining 
the  right  size  screen  for  your  needs 
is  also  shown.  (Radiant  Manufac¬ 
turing  Corp.) 

60.  Sources  of  Material  published  for 
teachers  of  elementary-school  sci¬ 
ence.  Eight  pages  listing  sources  of 
materials  and  supplies  for  ele¬ 
mentary  science.  (The  Dryden  Press, 
Inc.) 


PINKING  SHEARS 

Only  $1.95  postpaid.  Chromium  plitad, 
prociiion  made.  Manufachirar't  Christmas 
ovarstock.  Guarantaad  $7.95  value  or 
money  refunded.  Order  by  mail.  Lincoln 
Surplus  Salas,  1704  W.  Farwall  Avenue, 
Chicago  26,  Illinois. 
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LOOKHEARNOW 


By  DR.  ARNOLD  IF.  REITZE 
Principal,  P.  S.  No.  8,  Jersey  City 
RECORDINGS 

Historical  Records:  Enrichment  Re¬ 
cords,  246  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1, 
N.  Y. 

Several  new  titles  have  been  added 
to  this  fine  series  of  historical  record¬ 
ings  based  on  the  Landmark  Books. 
The  latest  records  are  Pocohontas  and 
Captain  John  Smith;  Winter  at  Val¬ 
ley  Forge;  Daniel  Boone,  and  Sam 
Houston.  They  are  available  as  a  two 
record  album  at  78  RPM  or  one  33V^ 
RPM  record  with  two  selections.  The 
school  cost  is  $2.80  and  $3.76  re¬ 
spectively. 

FILMSTRIPS 

Yugoslavfa  Today:  Audio  Visual  As¬ 
sociates,  Box  243,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

A  new  filmstrip  dealing  with  the 
historical  past  as  well  as  the  present 
conditions  in  this  Balkan  country. 
The  filmstrip  is  available  without  cost 
to  he  retained  permanently  by  school 
film  libraries. 

Fundamentals  of  Geography:  Eye  Gate 
House,  2718  Forty  First  Avenue,  Long 
Island  City  1,  New  York. 

A  new  series  of  ten  filmstrips,  in 
full  color,  dealing  with  various  aspects 
of  the  fundamentals  of  geography.  An 
excellent  means  of  introducing  many 
phases  of  this  subject.  Write  for  full 
details  of  this  series  as  well  as  many 
others. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Film  Catalog:  Modem  Talking  Picture 
Service,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20,  N.  Y. 

A  list  of  many  excellent  films  which 
are  available  for  school  use  without 
charge. 

Holidays:  Society  for  Visual  Education, 
1345  West  Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago 
14,  Illinois. 

A  new  catalog  of  many  fine  film¬ 
strips  suitable  for  the  holidays,  par¬ 
ticularly  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
is  available  from  your  dealer  or  direct 
from  S.V.E. 


Flying  College  Summer  Tours 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  . 

AROUND  SOUTH  AMERIU  .  .  1,545 

OMk  EAST  SEMINAR  .  1,4«S 

EUROPE  (3  TmcO  . SMI  !•  l.3fS 

For  d*t4nls  4utdr*tt: 

PROF.  |.  N.  TARBELL 

UFATETTE  COllEDE  EAHON,  PA. 


Catalog:  Young  America  Films,  18  East 
41st  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Ihe  1954-55  catalogs  of  films  and 
filmstrips  are  now  available.  Also  ask 
for  information  for  securing  a  pro¬ 
jector  at  no  cost  to  the  school. 

Film  Catalog:  Association  Films,  Broad 
and  Elm,  Ridgefield,  N.  J. 

The  1954-55  catalog  of  educational 
and  entertainment  films  includes  many 
free  films  available  without  cost. 


FILMS 

RKO  Educational  FUma:  McOraw-Hlll 
Book  Company,  Text-Film  Depart¬ 
ment,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New 
York  36,  N.  Y. 

A  series  of  short  educational  films 
on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  They 
are  eight  minutes  or  eighteen  minutes 
in  length  and  are  available  under  a 
life-of-print  plan  at  a  cost  of  $48  and 
$85.  Send  for  complete  information. 


When  teachers  want  better  positions 
When  schools  want  better  teachers 


TEACHER 

AGENCY^  > 

iXport  3-3  3  37 

(  STACY  TRENT  HOTEL  -  TRENTOM,  N.  f.> 

Charted  J,  Strahan,  Pree.  G.  Edvard  MeComsey,  Mgr. 

Mrmktf  N Attaint  Anotmiom  of  Toacbttt’  Agtncitt 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  Phono:  Wiucenuin  7-9066 

E.  R.  MULFORD,  Ffop. 

•nwch  OMcat  ll}<  EacliA  Atmm,  CbTahaA,  OU« 

Mamktf  Satiomat  Attotioaom  of  Ttaebars'  Aganctti  A  Siipariof  Agtney  for  Smpatior  Faopta 

EMabUthed  18)$ 


BRYANT 

M0mb*r—N.A.T.A. 


M.  A.  BRYANT 
THOS.  B.  R.  BRYANT 
W.  D.  GREUUCH 
PEmnypatbar  5.1225 


Teachers  Bureau 

711-712  Witherspoon  Bids. 

PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA. 

PHONE  —  WRITE  —  VISIT 

Quality  Teachers  and  Positions  Lis'ed  Throughout  the  Year 
CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

617-18  Witkonpoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Junipor  Sts. 

Wo  offer  exceptionally  effective  placement  service  in  the  public  schools  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  Now  is  the  time  to  enroll. 


„  ,  S  $-174$ 

Kingsler  (  5.1746 


P^fsomsi  D$icnm$ndts»mg 


E.  F.  MsIooct.  Jr.  (  „ _ 

p  p  u.lnnM  I  Maasttrt 


TEACHEB8  NEEDED  Elemsntery—  Bacosideiy— Collago.  Wo  have  officially  liated,  hundreda 
of  splendid  positions.  Why  not  investixate  those  through  usT  Our  many  yoars  of  experience  in 
piaeina  teachers,  over  a  qiurter  of  a  century  under  pro>ent  manacement,  aives  you  expert 
auidance  to  help  you  secure  that  next  position.  Write  immediately. 


GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


BSTani.lSNBD  leao  SucCBSeon  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUMEAU 
208  NORTH  SEVENTH  STKEET.  ALLENTOWN.  PENNA. 
Mambar  NAHomi  AiiottAttom  e/  TAAtbAti’  AgAneiAt 


74tn  tear 


THE 


E  N  C  Y 


RATT  TEACHERS'  AC 

MAmbAt  NAtioMAl  AstoctAtion  of  TsscDerj'  AgAnciAt 
33  WEST  42nd  STREET.  NEW  YORK  36 
EeUhUshcd  18DS 

Offers  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all 
levels  for  positions  in  public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges. 

REGINALD  L.  FERNALD.  Proprietor  Telepheae  BRyent  D-2118 


1 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
TEACHERS  PLACEMENT 
BUREAU 

PUcMMRC  Liait«d  %•  cW  Pwbtic  ScSmU 
ol  W«BtckMt«r  C««atT 

Mitchell  C.  Vincent,  Dir. 

<  Mssdsw  Way  lrTiatteB.eB-Hndtoa,  N.  7 


CLIIVTON 

TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Member  N.A.T.A.  3$th  Year 
11  it  is  a  position  in  the  Midsrcsi.  Wan 
or  Alaska,  see  can  And  it  for  yon. 
Enroll  now. 

7H  Ssstk  Peertk  Itraec  Cliatae,  lawa 


DECEMBER,  1954 


Pege  181 


A  wide  selection  of  graduate  and  under* 
graduate  courses  are  offered  to  teachers,  school 
principals  and  superintendents  in  the  1955  Summer  Sessions  of  Temple  Univer* 
sity.  Here  are  courses  ideally  suited  to  your  needs  whether  you  require  further 
training  for  certification  or  are  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  Here  you  will  have 
available  all  the  regular  University  facilities  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  varied 
historical  and  intellectual  advantages  of  the  greater  Philadelphia  area  will  be 
conveniently  at  hand.  You  will  enjoy  both  the  educational  and  cultural  oppor* 
tunities  offered  by  a  summer  at  Temple  University  in  Philadelphia. 


NCSESSION 
ItfiSttJtiM  SMSiNS 
FiMay,  Ivm  3  MMiay,  Jaat  •  ta 
FrMay,  Jaaa  24 


REMLAI  SESSION 
Rafistratisa  Sassiau 

FrMay,  Jaaa  24  aaO  Maaday,  Jaaa  27  ta 
Satartay,  Jaaa  25  Friday,  taiast  5 


POSTSESSION 

RifistntiM  Saaalaas 

Friday,  Aapst  5  aad  Maaday,  Aafast  0  ta 
Satarday,  Rapist  0  Friday,  Aa|M  20 


Write  ior  the  Temple  (Jnivertity  Balletin  which  lieu  the  eoartet  to 
be  offered  durinS  the  195S  Summer  Seetiont.  Addrcte  OMce  of  the 
Regietrer,  Broed  St.  end  Montgomery  Ato.,  Philedelphin  22,  Pe. 


\ 


I 


r 


The  New  Jersey  Education  Association 


The  New  Jersey  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 


Present 


'What’s 

the 

Answer? 


.  .  .  A  Heekly  ediirutional  radio  pro|:raiii  in 
H'hi<‘li  tHo  parents,  two  teachers  and  moder* 
ator  Fre<i  Walker  question  a  guest  expert  to 
find  the  answers  to  (»ne  of  the  major  prohlenis 
facing  eilucatitm  in  New  Jersey. 


Wednesflav.  4;8U  P.M 


Canulrn: 

Suiuiay.  4:30  P.M 
(He^innin^  January  2.  PKS.St 


aiwntic' 


WM'IK.  Morristown, 


Wednesday.  3:30  P.M 


insM  K'k: 

Sunday.  9:00  P.M 


\X'TrM.  Trenton 


Sunday,  6:00  P.M, 


Tell  your  Utcal  station  you  appreciate  its  cooperation 
in  presenting  these  broadcasts. 


I 


